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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government have been hit by a succession 
Ta thunderbolts. Within the space of a few days 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has left the country in 
march of health, Mr. Bridgeman has intimated 
Bsresignation, Lord Birkenhead’s retirement from 
itics to the more lucrative pursuits of the City 
been announced, and the Postmaster-General’s 


Siapproaching departure from public life has been 


Milligently anticipated. Virtually the Foreign 
Mice, the India Office, the Admiralty and the 
Post Office are at this moment vacant—and the 


DyGeneral Election is less than a year away. Such 


#simultaneous collapse or exodus of the elder 
@alesmen has not occurred in our time, and could 


Syme have occurred less opportunely. Obviously it 


imposes on the Prime Minister the duty of taking 
G@eisions, and of taking them at once, that must 
omg affect the fortunes of Conservatism at the 


Por our part we are sure that in a crisis of this 


Symtd the boldest course is the best. Through 


Mest of his political career Mr. Baldwin has been 
Stange plaything of fate. He must either 


Bee master his destinies or they will swamp him. 


he will at once reconstruct his Cabinet, and 


admit to office the many able young men who have 
been eating their hearts out in a Parliament 
dominated by a huge Government majority with 
no Opposition worth mentioning, he will have 
taken his one chance of repeating at the polls the 
successes of 1924. Otherwise, with a derelict 
Cabinet and a palpable lack of that unity which is 
the motive-power of all politics, but especially of 
electioneering politics, he may be letting victory 
slip from him. The Fabians of the committee 
room will give him any advice but this. They 
see the House of Commons, but they do not see 
the country. If they persuade the Prime Minister 
to let things slide and to play for safety they will 
have done Conservatism the worst of services. 


The Trades Union Congress at Swansea, the 
diamond Jubilee of the movement, has been 
decidedly the most stalwart and sensible since the 
war. The preliminary report of the General 
Council gave promise of a firm ffont to the 
extremists; the proceedings at the Congress con- 
firmed it. The march of unemployed miners upon 
the building in which the delegates were assembled, 
so far from proving a weapon of Communist 
terrorism, disintegrated into a pathetic fiasco; and 
the wild men met with no better success inside the 
hall than outside it. For the present, the leaders 
of British Trade Unionism are assiduously and 
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sincerely on the peace tack. Like the sickened 
nations of Europe they have learned the folly of 
war. Unlike them, they have found the means of 
ensuing peace. 


One of the problems of industry is that Capital 
and Labour move on different planes of economic 
thought. Points that most economists have agreed 
to accept as axioms are not only disputed but 
denied, both by the rank and file of Trade Union- 
ists and by their leaders. Thus the President of 
the Swansea Congress, occupying for the moment 
a position as great as that of any Cabinet Minister, 
emitted fallacies as absolute as any of the tenets 
of pre-Darwinian theology. He actually spoke as 
though the amount of work accessible to the 
workers were a fixed quantity and as though the 
cure for unemployment were to spread this 
Stationary quantum over as many people and as 
wide an area as possible. A mind that could hold 
to such a theory would be compelled to support 
ca’canny, to oppose labour-saving machinery and 
to regard a maximum output, not as the salvation 
of industry, but as a capitalist snare for the exploi- 
tation of labour, Economic ignorance and indus- 
trial unrest go together. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations has 
managed to make itself extremely ridiculous by 
the staging of what should have been a great 
debate and turned into a great silence. The 
blame seems to rest chiefly on the Bureau of the 
Assembly, which ought to have made sure of some 
speakers hefore calling a session. But it is 
astonishing that the situation was not saved by 
some moderately resourceful delegate. Fifty-four 
nations were represented, and their representatives, 
in answer to the presidential summons, could only 
stare silently at each other till the proceedings 
terminated in ribald laughter and an adjournment. 
Now the League lives by prestige. It cannot 
afford any of the absurdities which national 
parliamentary bodies may survive. Anything 
which makes it look foolish seriously impairs its 
power for good. Its Bureau must see to it that 
the League is not thus exposed to the jeers of the 
sceptical, who are delighted to find any excuse for 
mockery of its claims. 


Last June the President of the League of Nations 
Council declared, with a great flourish of 
trumpets, that the Hungaro-Rumanian dispute 
over the optants in Transylvania had been settled 
once and for all. Last Saturday, after a debate 
lasting a whole day, the Council decided to put 
the question back upon its agenda. This pro- 
cedure may seem somewhat absurd, but there is 
nothing shameful in confessing to a mistake, and 
it was a grave mistake for members of the 
Council, in order to save themselves trouble, to 
refuse justice to Hungary. The Trianon Treaty 
lays it down quite clearly that, should one of the 
judges be withdrawn from the Hungaro-Rumanian 
Arbitral Tribunal, the League should appoint a 
substitute judge. This the Council has hitherto 
refused to do, and the Rothermere Press campaign 
in favour of Hungary’s wildest claims has, 
rather naturally, disposed everyone in favour of 
Rumania. The dispute is extremely complicated, 
and it should long ago have been referred to the 
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Permanent Court of International Justice, Ung 
this is done there will be no fair solution, but even 
the present unsatisfactory situation is better 
an attempt by the Council to shelve its 
responsibilities. 


On the same day that Sir William Bragg was 
telling the British Association about the wonderfy) 
partnership of science and mechanical craftsman, 
ship, a resolution was passed by the Trade Union 
Congress calling for a Home Office Committee jp 
investigate the ill-effects to the health of workers 
in the artificial silk industry. Serious allegations 
were made, and it was stated that residents jp q 
neighbourhood where an artificial silk factory was 
to be erected had secured an injunction to prevent 
its being built on the ground that it was dangerous 
to the neighbours’ health. This is certainly g 
matter that deserves immediate enquiry. Artificial 
silk holds out enormous possibilities for the restora. 
tion of British supremacy in textiles, but it mug 
not be allowed to turn its places of manufacture 
into devastated and devastating areas, as cotton 
and wool have too often done in the past. Science 
must be called in to clear up its own mess, and to 
avoid future scandals. We allude in a leading 
article to the social danger of too optimistic a 
faith in the chemist and his research. In the 
meantime the Home: Office would be far better 
employed on the suggested enquiry than in 
maintaining armies of inspectors to enfore 
senseless restrictions on harmless occupations. 


If it be true that some of the London banks are 
thinking of following the example of New York 
and making small loans to salaried and pro 
fessional people a regular feature of their business, 
they are to be congratulated. The banking 
industry is still only in its infancy, and the number 
of those who use a bank account, while higher in 
Great Britain in proportion to the population than 
anywhere else, is still ludicrously small. The 
Post Office and a vast array of thrift and provident 
societies at one end of the scale, and the money- 
lender at the other, have filched much of the 
business that a more enterprising and knowledge. 
able banking system would have annexed to itself, 
In this respect the banks, becoming more 
mechanical as amalgamation has __ increased, 
have gone backwards rather than forwards. 
They are not now as human and as understanding 
in their relationships with their clients as in the 
days when managers were something more than 
mere impersonal cogs in a vast machine. 


Diarchy may be, and probably is, the worst form 
of government ever evolved with good intentions, 
but so long as it exists in India the authority with 
special responsibilities and ‘‘ reserved powets 
must have control over the secretariat of a legisle 
ture which is not as a whole popularly representa 
tive. Yet we have the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, Mr. Patel, raising a great outcty 
because the Government of India will not give the 
Assembly a secretariat of its own. To the afgt 
ment that he wants the Assembly to have mort 
power over its secretariat than the House of Com- 
mons has over its clerk he retorts that conditions 
India are different. They are. The Legislative 
Assembly is not in the full sense a parliament, af 
the sooner it is taught to desist from fantasti 
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claims and to concentrate on its practical duties the 
| Clamour about status to the neglect of 
administration has been the curse of Indian 
politics. 
Over a matter of about a halfpenny a gallon, in 
e between the farmers and the distributors 
of milk, the public is threatened with disorganiza- 
fon of milk supply leading up to a milk famine. 
There may be a better case for the distributors 
han has yet been made out, but on the face of 
things they have formed an exaggerated idea alike 
df the value of their services and of the patience 
of a class so much more sorely tried than them- 
gives as the farmers. Over the last three years 
have driven the hardest bargain they could 
with the farmers, but there appears to be no 
widence that consumers have been allowed to 
jenefit by their gain. But it is futile to cite 
factional figures, as both sides do in this 
gntroversy, without hope of convincing the 
or of interesting a public that cannot 
* tate twelfths of a penny to any quantity of milk 
is otdinarily retailed. A settlement will be 
ached when farmers show that they can co- 
qperatively distribute milk, and not before. They 
assert now that, in the event of the dispute not 
being composed by the last day of this month, 
they are ready to undertake distribution. Should 
they succeed in it, the present distributors will 
dither come to terms or be eliminated. Short of 
that the controversy, which has broken out every 
mtumn for some years past, must be renewed 
annually. 


The scramble for the people’s pocket money has 
taken many new forms lately. There was the 
greyhound boom, but that is turning to a bubble, 
ad many purchasers of shilling shares must be 
regretting their decision to hunt with this hare. 
The “ talkies ’’? are to attempt a London conquest 
atthe end of this month: should they win they are 
more likely to damage kinema than theatre. The 
enduring attraction of the visible, audible player is 
proved by the revival of the music-hall. The 
Palladium went in search of its youth as a variety 
house last Monday with the result that adjacent 
ateets as well as the building itself were packed. 
This sudden popular concentration was no doubt 
cused by a well-announced change of policy, but. 
there is plenty of evidence that the traditional 
“tum” has come back to favour, and that it is 
tot Only the jazz-stuff which attracts. In Mr. 
Charlot's new revue at the Vaudeville the most 
popular feature seems to be Rebla, whose humour 
tas all the emphasis and flavour of the old-style 
music-hall. For a time, at least, the halls have it. 


The Fashions Exhibition at Olympia is said to 
ended the opinion that girls will be boys. 
boyish figura, we learn, is to vanish. Train 

nce are to return, and the new line will 
“courage the starving slim to smile, eat and grow 
fat By this chorus of ‘‘ Bant no more, ladies,” we 
tmain unimpressed. The woman of to-day wants 
{mobility for her work, her athletics and her 
icing or the slenderness of figure and dress 
fits comfortably into midget motor-cars. Of 
‘aurse the dressmakers have been endeavouring to 
her ways, as the dance-masters endeavour to 


force new dances on the public. But woman has 
defied these decrees for some time, and it is 
unlikely that she will make any but the most trivial 


‘concessions to the new campaign. Having 


achieved ease and convenience in dressing she 
leaves man to be the creature of a merciless 
convention. All through a hot summer he has 
gone out to sweltering theatres and ball-rooms in 
the ridiculous armour of his breast-plated evening 
dress. Man may have been born free, but he is 
everywhere in collars, and is likely to remain in 
this bondage. That woman will throw her victory 
away is extremely unlikely; the dressmakers may 
rage together, but they imagine a vain thing. 


There would be much less shedding of tears over 
the projected transformation of Park Lane into a 
street of shops if there were an assurance that the 
transformation would be thorough. As a purely 
residential street Park Lane is doomed. The sur- 
vival of a few great private houses amid stores 
and vast blocks of flats and offices would be 
nothing to rejoice over. Since we cannot hope to 
have in the future the Park Lane of twenty years 
ago, let it be changed—on condition that it be 
changed throughout. But there is reason to fear 
compromise. The prime mover in the matter, an 
estate agent, is credited with the sensible’ambition 
of causing the whole street to be rebuilt gradually 
in a style according with that of thé huge shops 
which will be its main feature. But at the same time 
we are told that some of the houses will 
merely be reconstructed as regards their ground- 
floor accommodation. Is it not possible to bring 
about co-operation, under civic auspices and with 
the best expert guidance? Even from a pecuniary 
point of view, an agreed and comprehensive plan 
is more promising, and it alone can prevent the 
Park Lane of the future from being a serious 
annoyance to the eyes. Be it remembered that 
Park Lane can be seen as the typical street of 
shops cannot: the hardships of Hyde Park ought 
not to be increased. Philanderers ought particu- 
larly to be spared anything that recalls the Marl- 
borough Street style of architecture. 


A rather dull cricket season has ended with a 
blaze of high scoring and much smashing of 
statistical records. Lancashire, lucky to be 
champions last summer, have really earned the 
honour this year, although the labour of plodding 
on without defeat has sometimes afflicted the 
spectator as well as the opponent. To the 
connoisseur of cricket records the few “‘ festival ”’ 
matches have offered, and can still offer, consider- 
able excitement. Hendren and Woolley have 
scored 3,000 runs in a season, and as many as four 
or five others might yet do it. Three bags of 
3,000 are the previous best for one year. The 
number of batsmen over the 2,000 mark is 
unparalleled, and yet, curiously, the English 
bowling record of 290 wickets in a season, 
established by Richardson in 1895, may have been 
upset by Freeman before this is printed. Most 
bowlers have suffered in the sun under whose 
benign presence batsmen have made the century 
a common-place achievement. Freeman has gone 
on toiling and spinning the slow ball without 
distress or defeat, and we only hope that he may 
find the Australian ardours and endurances as 
much to his taste and as provocative of triumph. 
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SCIENCE AND THE CITIZEN 


HE ceremonial gatherings of sectional 

bodies are usually an occasion for tedious 

self-complacence. Old principles are as 
pompously repeated as old backs are sedulously 
patted. It is the high season for platitude and for 
resonant appeals to march onwards without much 
consideration of the troublesome question 
““ Whither?’’ Sir William Bragg, in delivering 
the presidential address to the members of the 
British Association in Glasgow on Wednesday, 
maintained the tradition. Speaking on ‘‘ Science 
and Craftsmanship ”’ he offered to his audience 
and to such members of the outside public as are 
impressed by this professional festival a catalogue 
of services rendered by the laboratory to the 
workshop, ending with such ethical exhortation as 
is the common currency of school speech-days. 
We cannot say whether there were at Sir William’s 
feet any of the servants of humanity who are 
perfecting the slaughterous qualities of poison- 
gas: if there were, we trust that they were suitably 
impressed by his request that they should love 
their neighbours as themselves, put their whole 
hearts into their work, and believe that in some 
way which we cannot fully comprehend “‘ it is all 
worth while.”’ 

It is regrettable that such an important occasion 
should have been used for the mere narration of 
some elementary social history ending with a 
palaver that might have appealed strongly to an 
audience of Boy Scouts. Everybody knows that 
science has contributed enormously to the mobility 
and convenience of human beings, and that skilled 
and patient work is being done in the laboratory. 
Everybody knows that we must increase and 
improve that work if our industry is to compete 
successfully with that of foreign rivals; one test- 
tube may do the work of twenty tariffs. So far 
common-sense agrees and even applauds, but 
common-sense cannot possibly admit that science 
is a splendour operating in a vacuum, as so many 
scientists seem to imagine. The real issue of our 
time did not once emerge in Sir William’s speech. 
Of course science has helped craftsmanship, if we 
accept his broad definition of craftsmanship as 
skilful production for human welfare. What 
ultimately matters is the general social value and 
not the particular industrial gain. Science may 
go on pouring divers gifts from its klaxon-horn of 
plenty: but among those gifts are not only the 
causes of dangerous plethora but lethal weapons 
of every description. 

We can leave out for the moment the enormous 
question of international war; in domestic affairs 
alone it is obvious that science applied to industry 
is as richly productive of social problems as it is of 
wealth and pleasure. Every new invention may 
be regarded as conferring a liberty, but nearly 
every new liberty involves, for the common 
protection, a new control. The motor-car has 
enormously increased the work of Parliament and 
police, and the coming chaos, when every family 
has its Dwarf This or Pygmy That, is horrible to 
think upon. We have, through science, estab- 
lished the liberty of speed with the result that our 
houses tremble and totter, sleep is shattered, and 
almost the only quiet place on a Sunday in summer 
is the City of London. Soon we shall be facing, 
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thanks to science, the problems of air-contro} and 
endeavouring to keep incompetent or unfortunate 
aeronauts from coming through our roofs, Eyer. 
where there rises the plaintive cry for control 
The air is polluted by noise and smoke. 
nothing be done? The land is polluted by jag 
building, hideous advertisements, and 
indiscriminate invasion of science’s legatees, Can 
nothing be done? Seas and rivers are polluted 
by industrial filth, and the road holds either q 
march of protracted boredom or a procession of 
imminent death. Can nothing be done? 

Thus the paradox of progress is achieved. The 
science that was to set us free has enchained us oy 
set us beseeching the Government for hooks tg 
bind the new Leviathan. The man in the 
laboratory has toiled all too faithfully and fruit. 
fully, and it is now high time that, instead of 
gathering in session to pat private backs, he looked 
around at the public travail in order to find the 
monument of his labours. If the modern alchemig 
has any eyes to see beyond his own phials, he 
surely must realize that our problem, which is also 
his problem since he too is a citizen, is to adjust 
the old machinery of government to the new 
machinery of industrial science. Feebly we 
fashion our little hooks for binding the monster, 
while everywhere we are hindered by the utter 
inadequacy of our armament. Voluntary bodies 
spring up to save what is left of loneliness and 
beauty in the countryside, appeals are issued, 
scandals denounced, committees appointed, and 
campaigns launched. But the combination of 
science and craftsmanship continually outstrips in 
the race the well-intended skirmishes of the 
volunteer and the slow lumbering of the 
Parliamentary coach. 

The statement and prophecy that it was the 
function of the nineteenth century to liberate and 
that it will be the function of the twentieth to 
control have been proved true. But we cannot 
control the one age with the social machinery 
that was good enough for the negative task of 
liberating the other. The science that matters 
most to-day is the science that will put science 
under discipline, namely, the science of politics. 
A science of human nature there may not be in 
any strict sense of the word, but a careful study 
of legislative and administrative machinery witha 
view to its complete overhaul and reconstruction 
there can and must be. A thousand problems call 
for attention and immediate action. Our adminis 
trative areas have been made meaningless by the 
range of modern transport, and a committe 
investigating the pollution of rivers (another gift 
of scientific craftsmanship !) has just reported that 
the responsible bodies are either too busy or 10 
numerous (owing to the smallness of their districts) 
to make previous legislation effective. As the 
need for social controls increases it is hopeless t 
expect county councils as at present constituted t0 
do the work which falls upon them. In dv 
course the regional bodiés will need a skilled 
executive of their own, a Civil Service equal @ 
ability to that in Whitehall, instead of their 
present inadequate staffs. 

Science has forced these large issues upo 
us, and if we neglect them the preset 
turmoil in transport spoliation of th 
country are mere trifles before the terror t@ 
is to come. Has science a civic sense? Can # 
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y its skill and industry to solving the 
administrative problems which its ceaseless 
jes create? Or is it merely going to pat 
yself on the back and say ‘* What a good boy am 
jt” while it piles up the dynamite of devastation 
with its artificial silks and chemical 
manures? ‘That is the real question which the 
British Association has to answer. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HERE are many aspects of a Presidential 

T cision in the United States that are not 
easy for a foreigner to grasp. An English- 
man, perhaps, is at a special disadvantage. Accus- 
tomed to political parties that mean something, 
that have a distinctive spirit and outlook, it takes 
him long to assimilate the elementary fact that 
“Republican” and Democrat’’ are merely 
labels attached to two rival electioneering guilds, 
whose only vital dividing line is that one is in 
er and the other not. The assumption, natural 
toa British onlooker or commentator, that these 
historic appellations represent tangible differences 
of policy, is without warrant. — So wholly devoid, 
indeed, is it of any root in reality that for the past 
thirty years even Americans have been unable to 
sy what a Republican is and what a/ Democrat, 
and where, if at all, they are apart and opposed. 
The American parties exist to-day mainly because 
they have always, in one form or another, existed 
since the beginning of the Republic. They derive 
acertain momentum from tradition and old asso- 
cations, but of principles, fixed policies, or even 
aconsistent attitude of mind towards the problems 
of society, they are almost completely innocent. 
The business of choosing a President has a much 
lower legislative significance than a General Election 
in Great Britain. People read that Mr. Hoover has 
“outlined his policy ’’ and that Governor Smith 
has “formulated his programme and they 
incline to attach to these qperations the same value 
thaj the utterances of a British party leader would 
naturally command. But that is to leave the 
American political system too much out of the 
reckoning. When Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. MacDonald promises that, if placed 
in power, he will do so and so, there is at least the 
ceftainty that he will be in a position to redeem 
the promise. A British Prime Minister has his 
hands directly on the legislative machine. He can 
feed it with whatever measures he fancies and can 
watch and guide their progress through all the 
parliamentary stages. But an American President 
laS no such liberty of self-assertion. He does not 
sitin Congress ; he has no spokesman or representa- 
live there; his Cabinet Ministers are equally 
from the assembly that makes the laws. 

, in fact, vis-d-vis the President, is a hos- 

or at least a rival power, and while the White 

use can suggest and recommend as many Bills 
Sit pleases, it has no power to insist on their being 
considered or to secure their adoption. All the 
Proclamations of policy which Mr. Hoover and his 
*pponent are issuing from time to time are subject, 
flore, to the discount that neither will be able 

l0 give effect to them. The President may propose, 
it is Congress that disposes and most Presi- 
terms, in point of fact, are spent in a barren 


wrangling between the two ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It may thus be said that it will make 
hardly any perceptible difference, so far as policy 
is concerned, which of the two candidates reaches 
the White House, 

But in spite of these elements of artifice and 
unreality, the campaign is one of real interest in 
its personal and social implications. It poses to 
the American electorate some questions they have 
never hitherto thought out, and particularly the 
question whether it is safe to have a Roman 
Catholic in the Presidency. For considerably over 
a century Americans have believed with equal 
fervour that religion should be no bar to office and 
that only a Protestant should be President of the 
United States. The paradox of this one exception 
is now being directly challenged and for the first 
time. No Party hitherta has dared to put forward 
a Roman Catholic as its candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Until the rise of Governor Smith the Pro- 
testant succession in the White House was 
accepted as one of the unwritten laws of the 
Republic, and it is a tremendous testimony to his 
personality that this son of the New York slums 
should have been nominated in defiance of it. The 
issue that has thus been raised is a factor in the 
campaign that works rather subcutaneously than 
beneath the public eye. It is not the sort of issue 
that lends itself to discussion on, the platform or 
in the Press, because, whatever they may think, 
Americans would hesitate to argue aloud that a 
man otherwise well qualified for the Presidency 
should be barred on the score of his faith. But at 
the back of the voters’ minds the Roman Catholi- 
cism of the Democratic candidate is not likely to be 
forgotten and their reaction to it will be singularly 
interesting to watch. One can imagine a silent 
““No Popery ’’ perturbation fermenting in the 
thoughts and feelings of America to-day much as 
it fermented in mid-Victorian England. One can 
also imagine the twenty million Roman Catholics 
in the United States, dropping all their old party 
allegiances, and voting as a bloc for ‘‘ their man.”’ 

There is another issue which the election may 
compel Americans to face, and that is Prohibition. 
Governor Smith has taken in this matter a definite 
and statesmanlike line which, if it were to be fol- 
lowed, would lead toa modification of the present law 
by a system of State option. Mr. Hoover, on the 
other hand, is for the law as it stands, and talks 
merely of correcting the abuses that are deeply 
embedded in its administration. Here is all the 
appearance of a genuine issue, but its validity is 
impaired for all practical purposes by the certainty 
that Governor Smith, even if he were elected, 
would be unable to carry out his policy. What is 
really therefore going on in the United States is a 
debate as to whether Prohibition should theoretic- 
ally be continued or altered. That is an 
inflammatory topic, and is receiving inflammatory 
treatment, and as an expression of American opinion 
on the results of the greatest social experiment 
ever attempted by any nation the votes next 
November will be eagerly analysed. They are 
unlikely to embody any clear-cut verdict : a dozen 
other factors are influencing the electorate. It is 


a great mix-up, with no party obliged by its past 
to be on one side more than the other of any of 
the ‘‘ issues,’ and with a resultant confusion of 
old loyalties that leaves the political prophets 
frankly bewildered. 
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THE BIRTH-RATE 


ONSIDERED as reading matter, the five 

hundred pages of closely-printed lists and figures 

which make up the first part of the Registrar- 
General’s Review of the Births and Deaths of 1927 
are unlikely to make wide popular appeal. Their 
aspect, indeed, gives small indication of the signi- 
ficant facts implicit in them. ‘‘ In order that a thing 
be rightly directed to a due end it is necessary that 
one know the end itself ’’; and, St. Thomas Aquinas 
might have added, in order rightly even to contem- 
plate a thing, some knowledge of its dynamics and its 
objective is no less necessary. 

It is interesting to learn that our birth-rate last 
year was the lowest on record, while our suicide rate 
was the highest; that 137 of our neighbours were 
murdered, while seven were executed; that our death- 
rate, which in the middle of the last century was 
22.4, is now 12.3 per thousand living. These and 
the many other numerical summaries given will repay 
analysis and consideration. But before we can use- 
fully study them it is necessary for us to take into 
account the social and political order their relev- 
ance to which gives them their significance. A society 
which is so zsthetically and spiritually vulgarized, or 
(as is probably more nearly true of modern communi- 
ties) so intellectually muddle-headed as not only to 
say, but also seriously and literally to believe, that 
knowledge is (merely) Power, and that Time is 
(merely) Money, cannot be expected to handle intel- 
ligently figures like these. By what tests can it 
judge the good or ill of a falling birth-rate, or of 
increasing numbers? With what scales is it to weigh 
the tastes, the aims and the ways of life that are 
necessarily bound up with varying degrees of con- 
centration of population? 

According to our esthetic, social and economic 
ideas, there is, at any given time, with a given average 
of human ability and temperament, an optimum popu- 
lation for this—or any other—country; but there is 
nothing absolute or final about it. All the time we 
need to remember that mechanisms and institutions 
and mere quantitative things are to be finally judged 
by the degree in which they foster those activities 
of the will and the spirit whose freedom it is the true 
purpose of mechanical science and political institu- 
tions to promote. There is no inherent virtue in a 
rising or a falling birth-rate; an increasing or a 
decreasing population. It is all a matter of circum- 
stances and of ideals. 

The outstanding fact that emerges from this collec- 
tion of statistics is the progressive decline in the birth- 
rate. Whereas in 1913 the birth-rate was 24.1 per 
thousand population, and in 1923 was 20.2, last year 
it fell to the lowest rate ever recorded, namely, 16.6. 
The crude death-rate, though nearly a point higher 
than the rate for 1926, was almost identical with the 
average of the five previous years; that is to say, 
was about one-half of the average death-rate in the 
middle of the last century. It is quite likely—indeed, 
probable—that during the coming years we shall see 
an appreciable rise in the crude death-rate; for a 
steadily increasing proportion of the population con- 
sists of mature and old people. It is not that the 
ultimate potential span of life has been lengthened, 
but that many more individuals survive infancy and 
childhood, and attain maturity. In spite of the greatly 
diminished birth-rate, our population at the end of 
last year was greater that at its beginning by nearly 
170,000; which would seem, for a small country with 
well over a million able-bodied persons unable to find 
employment, quite adequate; though there still pre- 
vails a tradition that, in themselves, large and grow- 
ing populations are desirable. Nowadays, megalo- 
mania and ethnic egotism, rather than care for regal 
or state prestige, are the soil on which this tradition 
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lives. It is only necessary to contemplate 
countries as India—whose population grows at a 
no greater than our own present diminished one~fy 
realize that not merely occupational but also local cog, 
gestion can be a very real thing. Until the Middle of 
the eighteenth century, stagnation, or Very sloy 
increase, of population was the rule in this coy, 
and in the world generally. The progressive tedy. 
tion of the death-rate led to the enormous increase of 
numbers which, through familiarity, we are apt to 
regard as ‘* normal.’’ The fall in the birth. 
which seems to be disturbing many people, shoyij 
really be regarded as a civilized substitute for th 
high death-rate which used to serve us as a stabiliz: 
instrument—as it still serves the peoples of India 
and China. 

On examining the Registrar-General’s tables, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the fact that, in Spite 
of the enormous reduction in the infantile mortal 
nearly one-tenth of the total deaths in this country 
(about half a million a year) occur in the first year 
of life. On the other hand, the quinquennial period 
which, in 1927, made the largest contribution to th. 
mortality figures was the second half of the 'sixties 
This accounted for over one-seventh of the total 
deaths ; while the two succeeding quinquennial periods 
contributed over a hundred thousand to the total, 
Nearly one-half of all the deaths in the year were 
of men and women over sixty-five years of age, As 
a community, therefore, it cannot be denied that, com. 
pared with our grandparents, we do know how to 
look after ourselves, so far as bodily health goes, 

The deaths in 1927 were, however, more than those 
in 1926 by about 700 per million living. Of this 700, 
influenza accounted for some 340, and diseases of the 
respiratory system (always increased by an influenm 
epidemic) for another 200; while diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system were responsible for most of 
the rest. The number of deaths from cancer increased 
per million population by fourteen only. _ Indeed, 
when standardized for age and sex, the cancer death 
rate showed an actual small decrease. Moreover, 
nearly all the cancer deaths occurred over the age of 
forty, something like one-third of the victims of this 
disease living to over seventy. Doubtless, many of 
these would formerly have been certified as dying of 
old age. 

The suicide figures are disturbing : 3,458 men and 
1,449 women took their lives during the year. 
one-half of these men and women were between forty. 
five and sixty-five years of age. Only one-seventh of 
the men and one-fifth of the women committed suicide 
before the age of thirty-five—which lends support to 
the Adler rather than to the Freudian school of 
psychology. Of the means employed in self-destrue 
tion, coal-gas and lysol were comparative novelties; 
the former being used in about a thousand cases. 
Some methods were peculiarly favoured by one or the 
other sex. Lysol, for example, figured proporti 
more than twice as often among the women, 
strangulation and hanging were preponderantly mas 
culine methods of self-murder. : 

It is interesting to observe the growing success 
of man as a city-dweller, largely consequent on 
great improvement that has taken place in the last 
few decades in urban sanitary environment. 
disparity between rural and urban death-rates w& 
formerly very striking; but, in 1927, the crude 
rate per thousand was 12.1 in London, 13 in the county 
boroughs, 12 in the other urban districts, and 12.1” 
rural districts. No doubt a little more divergent 
would be found were these rates standardized for age 
and sex. The coincident fall of the birth-rate almost 
equally in city and in country suggests the break- 
down of ancient geographical boundaries, formerly 9° 
less rigid than social and cultural ones. One suspects 
that biological as well as consciously sociol 
forces are here at work. QuaERO 
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ARTIST OR CARPENTER? 


WELL-KNOWN critic has recently been 
elaborating the theory that the film producer 
should be regarded rather in the light of a 

puilder’s foreman’”’ than in that of a constructive 
gitist. This conception may be flattering to film stars and 
senario writers, but it appears to disregard the funda- 
mental difference between the screen and the stage. In 
the theatre there is a triple partnership of author, actor, 
and producer, of whom the last is the least important, 
ite his self-aggrandizement on the contemporary 
stage. Indeed, the theatrical producer has in recent 
shown himself so eager to override his legiti- 
mate functions by drilling his players in ig detail 
of how they should walk and talk and make the least 
re that the result has in many instances been to 
crush out of existence all spontaneity and individuality, 
and to create a wooden and unnatural performance. 
Such producers, of whom we have too many, are fatal 
alike to the actor of talent and to the mediocre player. 

While the same triple partnership nominally exists 
in the making of a film, it is actually of a radically 
diferent nature. A film play is a coherent whole built 

out of a series of episodes which may take months 
in the screening. Individual players can remain in 
complete ignorance not only of the relationship of 
their parts to the whole, but even of the plot or the 
nature of the film. While the theatrical producer has 
merely to interpret the dramatist (who may be trusted 
to provide reasonably adequate stage directions if he 
knows his job), and to devise the necessary ‘ busi- 
ness” the film producer’s task is essentially one of 
creative synthesis. He is often called on to make a 
great many bricks with a very little straw. How- 
ever great the difference between the ideals and 
methods of individual producers for the stage, they 
cannot vary so immensely as to make possible funda- 
mentally different versions of ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello,’ 
unless, indeed, with the result of completely distorting 
the dramatist’s meaning and intentions. There is 
nothing strictly comparable in the work of the film 
producer. 

He takes the most commonplace of situations and 
the scantiest of plots, and contrives a work of art 
stamped all over with his individuality, as in ‘ Sunrise.’ 
He may take an equally banal situation, offering 
almost inevitable and irresistible temptations to 
degenerate into saccharine sentiment and ‘‘ sob-stuff,” 
and create a drama of the utmost charm which appeals 
alike to high, low, and middle-brows, such as ‘ Seventh 
Heaven.’ Or, he may deal with war scenes with 
which other producers have already dealt ad nauseam, 
and create an arresting and outstanding picture, such as 
“What Price Glory?’ And the extent to which film 
production is an individual art, in which the producer 
signs his name as unmistakably as a Goya, can be 
seen in such a film as ‘ The Man Who Laughs,’ where 
the artist who conceived the first half allowed himself 
to be dominated in the second part by the box-office 
stupidities of Hollywood, which aims only at giving 
the public what it wants, and does not really know 
what the public does want. 

But the film producer is very much more than a 
creator of and in pictures. He works alsd in plastic 

n material, through which he creates in a fashion 
and to an extent impossible to theatrical producers. 
Every film-goer knows of actors and actresses who have 

“made ” by their producers, and of stars whose 
work shows the most marked variation in quality 
under different directions, so that an excellent per- 

in one film may be followed by mediocrity 
® worse in another, only to be succeeded again by a 
meritorious piece of acting. The stage has nothing 
comparable to show in this direction. 
‘ apparent paradox ,will be detected here, 
m that the film producer is held up for admiration 
impressing his personality on players while 
the theatrical producer is criticized for doing exactly the 


same thing. The explanation lies in another funda- 
mental difference between the stage and the screen. A 
stage play can be rehearsed and altered, cut and 
modified, throughout the whole of its run, even to the 
extent of causing the final version to bear only the 
slightest resemblance to that shown on the first night. 
Nothing of this kind exists in the kinema theatre. 
Every rehearsal, every cut, every alteration, to how- 
ever great or small an extent it modifies the producer’s 
original conception, must reach finality before the film 
is exhibited. Thereafter, the only possible alteration 
consists in cutting, all that is shown on the screen 
being the same as in the final studio ‘* shots.” There 
is thus an immense and obvious difference between the 
film producer who moulds his performers to hig will 
and the mighty regimenting of players by a stage 
producer. Incidentally, the constant opportunity given 
to the latter to improve or pull into shape obviously 
calls for far less creative artistry and talent than are 
demanded of the film producer. 

If the réle of the film producer is only that of a fore- 
man or a glorified stage carpenter, how explain the 
fact that while so many of the world’s leading kinema 
actors and actresses are British, most of them have 
achieved celebrity only under foreign producers? Is 
not the almost complete absence of great British films 
in fact due to the dearth of great British producers? 


D. O. 
THE DICKENS FAYRE 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 
DICKENS Folk Fayre and Pageant ought 
A to be crowded. Imagine Mr. Pickwick or 


Mrs. Gamp stepping forward to see rows of 
empty chairs, to hear nothing but a faint crackle 
of applause—a horrible picture! If the affair is 
to be really Dickensy, all the town must be there, 
eating and drinking and nodding and smiling and 
sweating and bustling and stamping and cheering. 
The Dickens Fayre to which I went last Thursday 
was as crowded as ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Those of 
us who were late for the afternour performance 
of the pageant had no hope of seats, and I for 
one did not see how I should even find standing 
room. However, I followed a very determined 
looking middle-aged man (perhaps it was Major 
Bagstock) along a corridor at the back of the hall, 
and at last found myself among the little tables 
set out for, tea. There I had quite a good view 
of the stage, though I was always in danger of 
putting a hand in a plate of cakes when I absent- 
mindedly leaned back. This Fayre was in aid of 
the church, so the vicar was in charge. It was he 
who told us all about Dickens before the pageant 
began. ‘‘ One of the giants of the Victorian era,”’ 
he was saying when I arrived. When he had 
finished and, perspiring, smiling nervously, and 
making any number of mysterious signs, had 
taken his place below, standing near the edge of 
the platform, an old man with a short pipe in his 
mouth poked his head through the curtains at the 
side. This was clearly a signal for the little 
orchestra to play, for it started up at once, but 
after a minute or two the curtains began wobbling, 
drew away from one another, hesitated, then 
finally went creaking back altogether, disclosing a 
desk in one corner of the stage, a desk with two 
candles burning on it and several large important 
volumes bound in calf. There was a figure seated 
at this desk. It was Dickens himself, flourishing 
a gigantic quill pen. We all applauded. 
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I found it difficult to hear what Dickens said, 
for he had a trick of talking into his beard. I do 
know, however, that he talked throughout in verse 
and that this verse reminded me of the old opening 
scenes in pantomimes, when the demon and the 
fairy queen used to defy one another before plung- 
ing into a duet for baritone and soprano. (And 
I am certain that this is the kind of verse that 
Dickens would have chosen himself.) Dickens 
would speak several lines of his bad verse. The 
old man with the pipe would poke his head 
through the curtain at the side, and the orchestra 
would play a chord or two or a march. Then 
Dickens characters would appear, sometimes in 
a little procession, sometimes in a tableau at the 
back of the stage. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was tremendous, as well it might be, for everybody 
there was enjoying the pleasure of a two-fold 
recognition. They had the pleasure of recogniz- 
ing the various characters. They had the further 
pleasure of recognizing their friends and relatives 
in those poke bonnets and high felt hats. I was 
rather out of it because all the actors were 
strangers to me and I did not always hear what 
Dickens was saying. There was a number of 
sheepish young men in high felt hats who did not 
seem to represent anybody in particular, though 
I have no doubt they could be sorted out, into 
Copperfields and Swivellers and Pips. 

Most of the major characters seemed to have 
changed a little. Mr. Pickwick, for example, has 
apparently grown younger and younger: last 
Thursday he was only about thirty-five. Mrs. 
Gamp is far more respectable in appearance than 
she used to be. Mr. Micawber, I regret to say, 
was much thinner and in place of that smooth and 
shining expanse of, bald head he had a rather 
disgusting, wrinkled, yellow crown that looked 
suspiciously like painted canvas. Quilp was 
neither a dwarf nor deformed, but had the appear- 
ance of a young gentleman who preferred to spend 
his time looking for something on the floor. 
Bumble was not there: he was impersonated by 
his wife; it did not take me five seconds to discover 
that. Oliver Twist was there, bowl and all, and 
was obviously enjoying himself, but he looked 
strangely neat and clean and not unlike one of 
those page boys one sees at the big hotels. Bill 
Sykes had a rabbit half hidden under his coat 
and must have taken to poaching. Fagin and 
Scrooge and Uriah have not changed at all, I am 
happy to say. 

There _ was something queer about Sam 
Weller, but I did not discover what it was until 
the pageant proper was over and we were all 
strolling about in the grounds outside and the 
girls in their 1840 dresses (very pretty they looked 
too) were being photographed. It was then that 
I noticed Sam Weller, who was wearing rimless 
eyeglasses and asking no less a person than 
Dickens himself to bring a ‘cup of tea. The 
attitude, the tone of voice, told me all: Sam 
Weller was Dickens’s wife. That was very odd. 
But then, it seemed to me that outside there, when 
all the actors were smoking their pipes, the girls 
giggling at the photographer, the women becom- 
ing expansive over cups of tea, merry old men 
bowling for a pig, Mr. Pickwick getting in every- 
body’s way, and the vicar trying to be in four 
places at once, it seemed to me then that it was all 
far more like Dickens than the pageant was. The 


moment some of these good souls st 
tending to be Dickens characters, 
became Dickens characters. If I had caught q 
glimpse of the great man himself bowling for 
pig, I should not have been surprised. 

This is not to say that the pageant was a failure, 
It was a gigantic success. The vicar announced 
that, contrary to the programme, it would be given 
again in the evening, a fact that speaks for itself. 
There was not a character that did not get its round 
of applause. Even Edwin Drood, a vague young 
gentleman who stood at the back of the 
raised his arms, and looked as if he were about 
to be sick, was enthusiastically welcomed. As for 
the Pickwicks and Micawbers and Gamps, they 
were recognized at once and _ rapturously 
applauded. Indeed, one old gentleman standing 
near me stamped so hard that he became a menage 
to the whole building. These people were not 
only seeing their friends in a masquerade but 
were seeing those other old friends from the vast 
dream world of Dickens and were clapping their 
hands at the sight of them. Consider what this 
means. You get together a few hundred ordinary 
people of a small town, and all of them recognize 
this novelist’s characters at a _ glance. 
recently M. Maurois told us that one of the things 
that astonished him in England was the sight of 
an actor in a music-hall very successfully entertain. 
ing his audience by giving impersonations of 
Dickens characters. It could not happen in France, 
he observed, for there no characters of fiction are 
so well known. But if you want still better 
evidence of the astounding fame of Dickens, you 
have it here in this pageant and Fayre. 

If there were statues of this man in every square 
in London, this little pageant would still be better 
evidence of his fame. Strictly speaking, there has 


| not been a famous writer since Dickens. Every- 


body knows about Mr. Bernard Shaw, we say, and 
most people do know his name, but that is only 
because they have seen it so often in the papers. 
Ask ninety-nine people out of every hundred who 
John Tanner is and they will stare at you. Kipps 
and Mr. Polly, Clayhanger and Denry Machin, 
Soames Forsyte—who are these people? Not one 
person in a hundred, perhaps two hundred, 
perhaps five, could tell you, and yet we 
imagine that everybody knows Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy. 

I wish somebody would stand at the corner of a 
London street and put a question or two about 
authors to every passer-by. I have met educated 
people, who were in the habit of using libraries 
and called themselves readers, and they did not 
know the names of some of our best living poets 
and novelists. To understand the colossal fame 
of Dickens you have to go outside literature 
altogether now: Charlie Chaplin is the only rival 
worth considering. But is this kind of fame worth 
having? Of course it is, and worth more than 
all the statues, titles, dedications, memorials, com- 
mentators, volumes of So-and-so and his Age, put 
together. And here is a question for those fellow 
scribblers who do not like these innocent remarks, 
who are even now bridling and putting on 
airs. Who said that every man should sit down 
to write as if he had a million readers? Was 
said vesterday by Nat Gould, or to-day by Ethel 
M. Dell? No, it was said the day before yeste 
day, by Goethe. 
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LAW AND LIFE—V 


HE ‘“‘loud-speaker’’ may ultimately cause 
T something like a Civil War in this unhappy 

country. Nowadays one cannot walk down a 
street or sit in one’s own garden after dinner with- 
out hearing a loud-speaker somewhere, and it appears 
that this repulsive noise may even be inflicted on 
unwilling passengers in railway carriages. Up to 
now the principal attraction of a railway journey or 
a voyage has been a temporary separation from the 
maddening telephone calls and other irritants of what 
js called civilization. Not long ago an unfortunate 
lady who kept a boarding-house said that her liveli- 
hood was completely destroyed by the presence of a 
joud-speaker immediately opposite her premises; but 
the magistrates could give no remedy. 

Why should anyone who is so eccentric as to want 
to hear a loud-speaker be allowed to inflict it on the 
world at large? The music is usually strident, and 
the human voice is converted into such horrible 
vibrations that the resulting discord is almost enough 
to justify homicide. The fact that the homicidal 
intention is impossible to carry out on the person mak- 
ing the noise only results in what is called ‘‘baulked 
disposition,’” and that may well endanger the life of 
the person who lets the noise loose upon an unoffend- 
ing world. 

There appears at present to be no remedy for this 
disgusting nuisance, except to put up another loud- 
speaker, to use a megaphone or to let off rockets; 
but sooner or, probably in this country, later some 
kind of retaliation will occur. If our legislation were 
ever up to date some measure would long ago have 
been introduced into Parliament for the purpose of 
abating the nuisance. If in the interval criminal 
assaults and acts of violence take place, no one can 
justly be surprised. Modern men and women live in 
an inferno of noise. There is the noise of motor- 
omnibuses changing gear, of screeching taxi-cabs, of 
motor-cycles, and of telephones. Everyone has some 
fight to a rest from all this at the end of the day, 
and certainly to some hours of sleep. Yet this 
dementary right of man is progressively denied to 
anyone who lives in, or even at the outskirts of, a 
large town. There is some sort of legal remedy 
against barking dogs and other more primeval 
noises; why then should there be no remedy against 
worse offenders ? 


* 
* * 


As a matter of fact, a legal remedy against bark- 
ing dogs is by no means easy or effective. To find 
ai offending dog often involves trespass, for where 
there is a row of houses it is difficult to find the exact 
house from which the noise proceeds without crossing 
one’s neighbour’s property. Policemen may be 
asked to find the dog; but, to their credit, they are 
fot usually more willing to commit a trespass than 
is the ordinary citizen. At this time of year the 
iisance is even worse than usual, because the ‘‘dog- 
lover” is quite content to leave his dog with a care- 
taker who does not mind in the least whether the 
dog comes home to bed or not. The usual result is 
that dogs who return home find that, they cannot get 
mand indulge in most horrible yelping and howling. 

The legal remedy against this sort of thing is to 
Start an action in the Chancery Division and incur 
€xpense to the extent of three, or perhaps even four, 
figures. Otherwise it is necessary to invoke the aid 
of two other neighbours, who must pledge themselves 
1 give evidence in the police court. Most sensible 
People dislike having to waste time kicking their 
heels in the police court if they can possibly avoid 
f, and one’s neighbours may as likely as not be 
“dog-lovers."” The legal remedy is therefore not 


much of a remedy at all. 


Old statutes sometimes have a distinct historical 
value as giving a picture of the times in which they 
were made. I have recently read a list of the Street 
Offences given in Section 28 of the Town Police Clauses 
Act 1847. Penalties are declared for something like 
forty offences. There are three offences in connexion 
with ferocious or rabid dogs; but nothing is said 
about barking. Other offences include keeping swine 
in or near any street so as to be a kind of nuisance; 
placing a line across a street and hanging clothes 
thereon; the wanton throwing or discharging of 
stones, or throwing other missiles, or making bon- 
fires, or setting fire to fireworks. Then comes any 
person who wantonly disturbs any inhabitant by 
ringing any doorbell or knocking at any door or 
unlawfully extinguishing the light of any lamp; any 
person who flies any kite or makes or uses any slide 
upon ice or snow; any person who beats any carpet, 
rug, or mat, before the hour of eight in the morning; 
any person who throws or lays any dirt, litter, or 
ashes, on any street; any householder who allows his 
servant to stand on a window-sill other than that in 
the basement storey for the purposes of cleaning the 
outside of the window. 

The list of offences also includes riding or driving 
furiously any horse-carriage or cattle, and the driving 
of more than two carts or wagons by one person at 
one time. Although this list is obviously intended 
to be encyclopedic it leaves out a great many offences 
which have been manufactured in our own time and 
which may seem quite as odd to posterity as those 
of 1847 to ourselves. The offences of 1847 have at 
least a picturesque and archaic flavour. 

* * 


The early divorce law reformers prophesied that if 
the marriage laws were hot reformed marriage would 
become an unpopular institution. For some years 
past lawyers have suggested means of securing by 
insurance and otherwise matrimonial obligations 
where marriage cannot be contracted. There always 
remained, however, the problem of children brought 
into the world at a disadvantage. Nowadays the 
Adoption Act makes it quite possible to remove the 
real hardships of illegitimacy. Directly the illegitimate 
child is born, one of the parents can adopt it, and by 
this step the child ceases to be liable for legacy duty 
at ten per cent. The child then takes the name of its 
adopter and has a new birth certificate which 
effectively conceals the blot on the escutcheon. This 
procedure does much to legalize concubinage on the 
Roman model, and perhaps strengthens the case of 
those who, like Lord Astor, wish to strengthen the 
claims of spouses in regard to testamentary disposi- 
tion. The abolition of divorce in South Carolina was 
followed by similar legislation on wills. 

Lycurcus 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


G The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genui pinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


** LADY LOONEY ” 


SIR,—It may interest Mr. T. Earle Welby and 
H. C. M. to learn that Lady Looney is a mythical 
personage. The lady who—in addition to other 
virtues—excelled in water-colour painting, was 
named Moloney, and a monument to her memory was 
placed by her widower, one Mr. Edmond Molony, an 
Irish barrister, about ninety years ago, in the mortuary 
chapel of the burial ground of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Bayswater Road. The inscription com 
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memorates both wives of Mr. Molony, and also a vast 
number of his and their relations both near and 
distant. I do not know whether the monument is stil! 
in the chapel, for that building has been converted 
into a place for restful meditation and the burial 
ground into a public garden since I entered it; but 
fifty years ago it was to be seen there, with its bust 
of Burke “‘ surmounted or subjoined.’’ I think that 
some writer in the last century must have misquoted 
from memory the concluding sentences of the inscrip- 
tion and imperfectly recalled the lady’s name. Thus 
no doubt his ‘‘ Lady Looney ”’ version came to be 
accepted as authentic. ‘‘ Formerly at Pewsey ’’ may 
have been added to give likelihood to what other- 
wise might have seemed a jocular invention. As an 
example of obituary rhodomontade the real inscrip- 
tion would be hard to match: 


SacRED TO THE MEMORY OF Mrs, JANE MOLoNy 


who lies interred in a vault underneath this chapel, daughter 
of Anthony Shee of Castlebar in tha Coy. of Mayo, Esq., who 
was married to Miss Burke of Curry in the same County, 
and cousin of the Rt. Honble. Edmund Burke, commonly 
called the sublime, whose bust is here surmounted or 
subjoined. The said Jane was cousin to the late Countess of 
Buckinghamshire, and was married to three successive 
husbands: first, Stuart Esq., cousin to the late Marquis of 
Bute; secondly, William Collins Jackson of Langley Lodge in 
the County of Bucks, formerly Military Secretary to the 
Honbie. East India Company in India, Esq. ; thirdly, Edmond 
Molony of Clonony Castle, King’s Coy, Ireland, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, and late of Woodlands in the Coy. of Dublin, 
and also of Granby Row in the City of Dublin, cousin to the 
Earl of Roscommon, who is brother-in-law of the present Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and also cousin of Lord Viscount Dillon of 
Costello and Gallon in the Kingdom of Ireland. The first 
wife of the said Edmond Moloney was Jane Malone who is 
interred in the Mausoleum in the demesne of Haringstown in 
the Coy. Westmeath, with her brother Anthony Malone, Esq., 
also with her cousins Lord Sundarlin and his predeceased 
brother Edward Malone, commonly called Shakespeare Malone, 
late of Queen Anne Street, East London. She was the 
daughter of Sergeant Richard Malone, an eminent lawyer and 
a great statesman who possessed great estates in the said 
King’s County; and niece to the Rt. Honble. Anthony Malone, 
deceased, who was greatly regretted, of whom it was said by 
one of the most elegant writers of that day that he possessed 
one of the sweetest tongues that ever uttered the dictates of 
reason. He was a great patriot, and refused the great seals 
of Ireland, the situation being at the pleasure of the Crown, 
while Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland, from which he 
was removed without cause or his own consent. He availed 
himself of the judicial place attached to it and sat on the 
bench above the Chief Baron, and decided many cases which 
gave general satisfaction and his decrees were never 
questioned. He died in 1776 aged 76. The said Mrs. 
Moloney, otherwise Malone, died at said Woodlands in 
February 1800 aged 59. The said Mrs. Moloney, otherwise 
Shee, died in London in January 1839 aged 74. She was hot, 
passionate and tender, and a highly accomplished lady, and a 
superb drawer in water colours, which was much admired in 
the Exhibition Room in Somerset House some years past. 


Though lost for ever still a friend is near, 

The heart yet pays a tributary tear. 
This monument was erected by her deeply afflicted husband the 
said Edmond Moloney, in| memory of her great virtues and 
talents. Beloved by all who knew her. For of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
I feel sure that this will amuse many readers of the 

Sarurpay Review. 
I am, etc., 
Grorce W. MILLER 

White House, Chislehurst 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG” 


SIR,—In a footnote to page 12, ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire,’ Lord Bryce gives a quotation 
from the ‘Contra Donatistas’ of the early 
Christian writer Optatus, Bishop of Milevis (circ, 
A.D, 370). It is as follows: ‘‘ Non enim respublica 
est in ecclesia, sed ecclesia in republica, id est, in 
imperio Romano, cum super imperatorem non sit 
nisi solus Deus” (p. 99g of Vol. II of Migne, 
Patrologie Cursus Completus ’). 

I am, etc., 


7 Pushley Road, Eastbourne 


P. G. Caw.ey 


DISFIGURING THE LANDSCAPE 


SIR,—Petrol pumps are among the most promi 
disfigurements of our rural highways, but they have 
come to stay and the only course open to us js 
tax them sufficiently so that they contribute hand. 
somely to the upkeep of the roads, which Provide 
them with customers, and by so doing prevent their 
unnecessary multiplication. 

Every set of petrol pumps, together with the 
attendants’ hut, should be ‘assessed at an annual 
gross value of at least £26, or more in proportion ag 
the trade done seems to warrant it, and if the com. 
plaint be made that the turnover does not justify this 
minimum, then the occupier should be told that his 
outfit is obviously unnecessary. If, as often happens, 
there is a house attached to the business Premises, 
this should be assessed separately. 

As an Individualist, I dislike all kinds of inter. 
ference with private enterprise, but having already 
adopted the view that manufacturers and _ traders 
have no right to mar the landscape by blatant 
hoardings and advertisements, it would be 
logical to apply the same principle in dealing with 
petrol pumps and their adjuncts. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 

Scarcroft, Nr, Leeds 


‘““THE GUEST OF THE PERIOD” 


SIR,—In a recent issue you published a 
article on the problem of the ‘‘ gate-crasher.’”’ This 
is not an entirely new problem, even in “ good” 
circles, for, so my people tell me, it existed before the 
war. What I think you do well to point out and to 
deplore is the ever-increasing tendency towards pub- 
licity—a_ publicity often vulgar, which we have to 
thank our cheap and sensation-mongering Press for. 

This publicity has been shedding its light on another 
kindred aspect of life as now lived—the subject of 
modern evening ‘‘ parties.’’ It is even leading to 
erroneous history. Mr. Gerald Gould, in your columns, 
has fallen into this error, and so have many other 
publicists.in other journals. 

One of our younger actresses, on returning from 
the honeymoon with her husband, gave a party this 
summer—a party referred to on the invitation cards 
as ‘‘a pyjama and bottle party.’’ This was loudly 
written up in the Press, people talked about it, Mr. 
Gould mentioned it. Everybody referred to this party 
as if the young hosts in question had invented 
‘* pyjama and bottle parties.’ This is not so. In the 
immediate post-war years we had in the “ art set” 
many pyjama and bottle parties—very jolly they were, 
but we did not advertise them to the public. 

I remember particularly one such party given i 
one of the largest Chelsea studios, a year or two 
after the war, to which a certain Academician brought 
some half dozen bottles of champagne ; to our intenst 
disgust he drank the lot with three or four bosom 
friends in a corner. Some of the pyjamas there, 
designed by myself, were certainly more interesting 
than many that were in evidence at the party given 
by the young married couple mentioned earlier in this 
letter. No wonder that shortly after the last-mem- 
tioned party Mr. C. R. Nevinson, when issuing inv 
tations for a similar event, specially painted on 
the legend: ‘‘ No Pyjamas.”’ 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 


‘GENERAL CRACK’ 


SIR,—I have to thank you for the kindly notice 
by Mr. L. P. Hartley of my book, ‘ General Crack, 
in your issue of August 18, 

I would very respectfully point out that the novel 
was not inspired by ‘ Jew Siss,’ Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
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jece not coming to my notice until my own 
was nearly complete; the plot of ‘ General 
’ and the scene and décor were being worked 
gut and studied some considerable time ago, and the 
hook was entirely the result of interest in the history 
of Europe in the mid-eighteenth century, and the 
desire to write, as it were, a fantasia on this theme, 
embodying both in main outline and in detail the spirit 
and atmosphere of the period when the Holy Roman 
Empire convulsed Europe with spectacular death 
I am, etc., 
G. PREEDY 
The Hague 


THE THEATRE 
MR. BENNETT’S DR. FAUST 


By Ivor BROWN 


The ['eturn Journey. By Arnold Bennett. St. James’s Theatre. 
The New Sin. By Basil Macdonald Hastings. Little Theatre. 


remind me of a cool spectator in the hot air of 
the casino. He stands by the table, amused 
but not entranced ; he plays a little; he wins, he loses; 
he strolls away and he returns. Mr. Bennett has 
written successes and failures, and he is evidently not 
tied of it, though drama has never been the best 
medium for that salt commentary on life which is 
particularly his strength on paper. It is said that 
nobody, however quick-witted or versatile, can turn 
out best-sellers with his tongue in his cheek; the 
seribbler must believe in what he scribbles, at least to 
some extent. In the same way the writer for the 
theatre must believe in the theatre to the extent of 
overlooking the obvious fact that it is a mad world 
and a casino in which a man throws his brains on the 
table for chance to cheat or to reward him. Whether 
agood play has its merits properly ‘‘ developed,”’ as 
they say of plates and films, by the chemistry of 
production is largely luck. A book is sent out for 
teview and has some chance of leisurely perusal. A 
prominent author can foretell his minimum sales for a 
new book, but he cannot have the faintest idea whether 
his new play will live three nights, three months, or 
three years. Anything may happen on a first night; 
a important part may be foozled, the audience may 
tun frosty in the first act and never thaw, or a row in 
may result in the audience getting more 
“notices ’’ than the cast. 

Mr. Bennett knows all this. So do other dramatists, 
but they have faith and forget the facts. Mr. Bennett 
facts, and his sense of comedy, as well as his 
sense of reality, has penetrated the theatre like an 
May. Yet, like the stroller in the casino, he goes on 
Playing. But of course he cannot play with complete 
@aviction, toiling, revising, sorrowing. The game 
$ but does not grip him. As an immensely pro- 
novelist one would not expect him to be casual 
inanything. Yet his dramatic work always suggests 
me a man standing back from the green board, 
attracted by the business because it is a form of man’s 
activity, but not absorbed in it because it is imperative 
and irresistible. To Mr. Bennett, I think, the theatre 

Snot alien because it is something human. 
To be thus aloof from his medium (disdainful is 
tertainly too strong a word) does not mean bad work. 
man who stands above his means of expression 
turn out something different from, but not 
Mtessarily worse than, his colleague who hurls himself 
ato the middle of it and wallows in grease-paint. But 
Bennett, who might have made a tremendous 
story—fancy another Earlfoward gobbling 


M R. BENNETT’S adventures in the theatre 


glands in gloomy greed of life—has not made a 
tremendous play. Does the theatre cool or deflect his 
creative desire? I cannot say, but something happens 
to impede the flow of mind. We begin with a striking 
prologue. Sir Henry Fausting is eighty and a lord of 
knowledge; intellectually he can no more. But the 
berries on the laurels he has gathered are bitter in his 
mouth. He is not merely bored; he has missed all the 
sweets of sensuous experience, and only the spectacle 
of a young man’s amorous eagerness for living 
dissuades him momentarily from suicide. Then comes 
a Warsaw professor with the gift of glandular 
rejuvenation. This sinister Satollyon, half devil and 
half don, finds an easy convert, and Fausting sheds 
half his years. All that he becomes is fast and forty ; 
to find sweet and twenty in Newnham and to turn the 
girl-graduate into a connoisseur of love, caviare and 
the Charleston is his ambition. He has his. way with 
this modern Marguerite, but Satollyon’s gift-glands 
are a dubious salve for the senile. The strength he 
has recovered vanishes rapidly; in six months he is 
getting old again. The girl discovers and departs. 
There is nothing left for him to do but to face the new 
future with a new fortitude. 

The implication of the play is that to restore youth 
to a lord of learning is to create a night-club specialist. 
Would Mr. Bennett support the opposite conclusion 
that the sensualist with a new life would bury himseif 
in the Bodleian? The weakness of the play is that 
into‘ a philosophic theme the dramatist has put, not 
philosophy, but a magazine story. He has raised 
enormous issues with his prologue. He rouses 
curiosity and cold-shoulders it. Having admitted a 
supernatural atmosphere he need not be bound by 
realism. The play might soar to Heaven, but it sticks 
in the Half Moon Club. Mr. Bennett can always be 
entertaining about head-waiters and innocence abroad 
in Grand Babylonia, but he need not have raised Dr. 
Faustus in order to exhibit again this expertness in 
mundane criticism. He had begun with a matter large 
enough for Mr. Shaw, but then the theatre interposes, 
and we have a story writ for Mr. Everyman. 
course it is not dull; there is always something in the 
air, and Sir Gerald du Maurier’s production is as 
admirable as we have reason to expect. Sir Gerald’s 
senility in the prologue is perfectly done; a little dry 
cough and a natural voice are offered instead of the 
usual wheezings and whinings of stage-senility; the 
degrees of rejuvenation are brilliantly portrayed. Miss 
Grace Wilson looks like a Newnham Marguerite, which 
a West End actress of long experience would totally 
fail to do, but this freshness does need more technical 
resource to help the player through some of her scenes. 
Mr. Henry Daniell and Miss Laura Cowie are both 
excellent in their suggestion of the infernal, but I 
thought Mr. Robert Andrews too smooth for an under- 
graduate with a fire in his heart. The Cambridge man 
who breaks in on the greatest professor in the land to 
discuss a career is one in'@ thousand; Mr. Andrews 
gives us a model of good form and the suave likeness 
of the thousand in one. 

Mr. Basil Macdonald Hastings’s most successful 
piece has been revived at the Little Theatre. It may 
be summarized as the Edwardian problem-play with a 
touch of the Georgian repertory-style. The highly 
artificial situation—to be or not to be for the family’s 
advantage—makes good theatre in the old manner, and 
the second and third acts are capital entertainment as 
well as a conservative education. The monstrous 
draper dates like an old Labour cartoon. His brothers 
in oppression used to snarl in most plays of the period 
written by young dramatists with rebellious inclina- 
tions. Mr. A. G. Poulton continues in this part and 


in good voice; to the wickedness of Pecksniff he adds 
the roar of Bully Bottom. To put the matter gently, 
the company is of a mixed capacity; Mr. Wallace 
Geoffrey, however, stands out with the force and 
sincerity of his playing. 


MUSIC 


SOME NOVELTIES AT THE PROMS 


8 HE new works produced so far during the pre- 
sent season at the Queen’s Hall have done little 
more than confirm opinions already formed and 
reputations now well established. I did not hear the 
pianoforte concerto by one Tansman, but from what 
I have heard of it I do not regret my loss. So we 
may begin with Arnold Bax’s Symphony, which is 
not strictly new in any sense, having been 
written seven years ago and performed once in 
London about four years ago. The Symphony is, 
however, enough of a novelty to most people to justify 
its inclusion under this heading. Besides, I want to 
say something about it, because a rehearing of it did 
make me revise in some measure the impression which 
the first performance gave. It is not an attractive 
work, but it has strength and a palpable sincerity. It 
is more closely knit than most of Mr. Bax’s works; 
indeed, it is rather too closely knit in thought and tex- 
‘ure to make it easy to follow. What put one against it 
ut first was probably its restlessness of mood. But now, 
after the lapse of time which makes it possible to see 
these things in better perspective, it is evident that 
this restlessness is the very core of the work. It was 
written in the years just after the war, when every- 
thing was in a ferment, and that ferment was bound 
to ‘‘ work ’’ in any really characteristic art of the 
time. This is, however, no silly experiment in 
anarchistic methods, such as was too frequently 
attempted in those days—to be soon forgotten. Mr. 
Bax has here proved himself to be a composer of dis- 
tinction and individuality giving genuine expression to 
the current thought of the day. The Symphony is. 
unlikely to gain general popularity, but it is without 
question the most serious and, on the whole, the 
finest work he has given us. 

It is sad to turn from the sincerity and forthright- 
ness of this work to Strauss’s ‘ Parergon to the Sin- 
fonia Domestica,’ a long and dreary composition for 
orchestra and left-handed pianist. In it Strauss has 
put the lid on the most stupendous of his failures. The 
‘ Parergon’ is utterly uninspired, and the most we 
can give the composer credit for is that he should 
have taken the trouble to write it all out for the 
benefit of a pianist who lost his right arm during 
the war. If he had taken a little more trouble and given 
of his best, his kindness would have been more effec- 
tive. On the same evening a Symphony in D by Mr. 
Godfrey Sampson was given its first public perform- 
ance. This proved to be a student-work, so full of 
echoes that it was difficult to perceive how much 
individuality the composer has. He was, no doubt, 
perfectly sincere, even in his flattery of Elgar, but 
the Symphony was crude in structure and in orches- 
tration. There is even less to be said for a tone-poem 
about Autumn by Mr. Leo Sowerby, an American pro- 
fessor of music. Here there was plenty of orchestral 
brilliance, but nothing else, and I was put in mind of 
Romain Rolland’s dictum: ‘‘ Les musiciens qui font 
la peinture prennent la lettre pour l’esprit et le 
materiel des sons pour leur Ame cachée.’’ 

It is a pleasure to turn from these things to new 
works by Zoltan Kodaly and Sibelius. Kodaly’s 
‘ Hari Janos’ Suite, arranged from the music of an 
epera, may not appeal to all Erglishmen. Its humour 
is too ironical and subtle for a people who prefer 
their jokes driven home with a sledge-hammer and 
adore knock-about fooling. But to all who enjoy 
contact with a distinct and individual mind, and to 
all who appreciate the clever use of the orchestra as 
a means to an end and not as a mere exhibition of 
skill, this Suite came as a most delightful experience. 

If Kodaly is at one remove from the English 
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seems to have no contact with the common ig; 
used generally in Europe. It stands quite 
devoid of clichés and utterly uncompromising, 

it is not superficially attractive. There is far less 
warmth of feeling and colour in the Symphonic P 

‘ Tapiola,’ which was played last Saturday night, than 
in the beautiful seventh Symphony. It is a ry 
work, suggestive of some pagan ritual 
primeval rocks and forest-trees. Every now and then 
one was reminded of Stravinsky’s ‘ Rite of Spring,’ 
little similarity as there is in any concrete respect 
between the austere manner of the Finnish Composer 
and the sophisticated recherché-ism of the Russian 
in Paris. It was unkind to the work to put it before 
a Saturday-night audience, which applauded wildly 
the good old rum-ti-tum of the ‘ Zampa’ Overture 
and received this beautiful and original work with 
a coldness that was hardly even polite. I hope that 
we shall be more fortunate with this work than with 
most of Sibelius’s best compositions, and that we 
shall be given the opportunity of hearing it again, 
Too often his major works have been given one per. 
formance, which has delighted the few and left the 
many cold, while the patriotic ‘ Finlandia’ and the 
maudlin ‘ Valse Triste’ are allowed to stand as his 
typical compositions, Only with familiarity can the 
real beauty of his music become apparent to the 
general public, and with familiarity I do not doubt 
that his popularity here will grow as, I hear, it has 
grown in America. To Sir Henry Wood we owe 
most of the first performances of Sibelius’s works; 
let him take courage and repeat them in spite of the 
disapproval of the Zampites. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—132 


Set By ELIZABETH BIBESCO 


A. Hollywood has long recognized that there may 
be more in a work of art than meets the eye, but asit 
is essential that the eye should be met a system of 
re-christening masterpieces has been devised witha 
view to making their appeal greater and more 
immediate. For instance, ‘ The Admirable Crichton’ 
appeared as ‘ Male and Female,’ ‘ Le Pére Goriot’ as 
‘ Nights in Paris,’ and ‘ Annie Laurie’ as “ Ladies 
from Hell.’ We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the renam 
ing of any six of the following twelve masterpieces. 
‘ Ladies from Hell’ is suggested as a better model 
than either of the other two as it has some connexion 
with the subject of the book: 


Emma. 

Wuthering Heights. 

The Brothers Karamazov. 
La Cousine Bette. 

Faust. 

Don Quixote. 

Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 
David Copperfield. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Adolphe. 

Barchester Towers. 
Esmond. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and 0 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a sonnet in honow 
of failure in which the word ‘ the ’’ does not occur. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed Mf 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, © 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 4 
Street, London, — (e.g., this week: LITERARY 
or LITERARY 132s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing a 
legible, but competitors must.use one side of the paper 


temperament, Sibelius is worlds away. His music 


Pen-names may be employed if desired. 
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ji. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 
jy. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 


the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 

ition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 17, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of September 22. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 130 
Set By Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an extract from 
an Epithalamium written by an up-to-date poet to 
celebrate the marriage of his patroness’s daughter, the 
Hon. Kruscha Geyte, to popular Freddy Snort, 
always known to the gossip-writers as ‘‘ Boojum ”’ 
Snort. Full and frank as this type of ode has been 
inthe past, extracts should not exceed the limits either 
of thirty lines or of modesty. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a peroration of a 
speech on the Spirit of Service, delivered by a Film 
Star to the World Congress at Stratford-on-Avon of 
the Croupiers’ and Casino-Workers’ Guild. Limit, 
250 words. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


130A. Competitors are usually happiest as poets, 
but the epithalamium is evidently not a mode which 
stands much chance of revival. Or was it merely that 
the Muse was on holiday? Our bride had few laureates 
and those appeared to write without much sense of 
direction. Lester Ralph contributed a pastiche on 
modern dithyrambic methods ; James Hall endeavoured 
to make the phrase of the moment move smoothly 
in traditional metre; N. B. lilted in the manner of a 
nursery ballad; Pan took his pipes to Deauville; and 
T, E. Casson called on Scottish pipers to make pro- 
cessional music, but was well below his usual taste 
and judgment. I recommend that one prize only be 
given, and that to Lester Ralph. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Lounge lizards that with Kruscha danced, 
Kruscha, the Honourable, 
mourn her departure, mourn your lost chances, 
dollars now snatched from you, dances, 
embraces, delightful, deplorable. 
Boojum, our Boojum, has got there before you, 
«gia matter—he’s got there. How chanced 
They've gone to Monte in the Rolls, 
the purple Rolls that Lady Geyte 
promised to the sweét, the flighty 

scha, once she saw her wed 
anyone, tho’ it were Fred. 
Oil your yellow Marcelled waves, 
trundle dowagers like slaves, 
prance like niggers, 
keep your figures ; 
Margaret’s chime, like bell that tolls, 
Sang your requiem. 
In short, 
She’s Snort. 

LesTER RALPH 


tj08. There was a far better ‘‘ field ’’ for the film- 
Sar. Starters were easily grouped into two divisions ; 
first party were determined to condense into two 
and fifty words as many crude Americanisms 


as possible of the kind which so infuriate Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis when presented as the verbal currency of his 
country. (Nearly all competitors assumed that a film- 
star must be American and that the cant of ‘‘Service’’ 
exists nowhere but in the U.S.A.). I think that this 
party was on the wrong line, because a film-star is 
not necessarily the same in speech as the owner of 
the toughest speak-easy in the toughest town in 
Texas. Moreover, at Stratford our film-star would 
surely ooze gentility, aspire heartfully towards culture, 
and generally hymn the splendours of service with a 
pathetic sense of holy ground and the great occasion. 
John Amberley, though he talked about ‘‘ mouthfuls,”’ 
struck just the right note of stupid vanity featuring 
itself at a shrine. Charles Moon was also good on 
the same lines; he made, however, little allusion to 
the specific occasion and was unnecessarily brief. Of 
those who plugged the ‘‘ Say, boys,” stuff, W. R. 
Dunstan and Lester Ralph were the most vigorous, 
and N. B., a little gentler, made a creditable show. 
John Amberley I recommend for first prize, since he 
successfully conveys the idea of the film-star as a 
complete innocent. Will he send his address to the 
Editor? Second prize to N. B. for an effort in another 
style. 


FIRST PRIZE 


I, of course, have my Art to live for, but even if 
you cannot influence such multitudes as me you can 
each one serve Humanity in your lesser spheres. 

These men, these women, you serve are the unfor- 
tunate victims of a lust for money—the Saint-seduc- 
ing gold as William Shakespeare so aptly described 
it. He spoke a very true mouthful too. I’ve read 
and enjoyed several of his stories and I can cordially 
substantiate every word that Tunney has said about 
him. Some of his poems would do well on the Movies 
if they were spiced up with a bit of sex appeal. 

Now to definitely conclude, I’ll quote a striking 
subtitle in ‘ Fallen Nymphs,’ that wonderful play 
which made me famous all over the world. 

‘* It isn’t Life which Matters but the Courage you 
meet it with.’? Hitch that slogan before you, boys, 
and they can’t beat you. Spread it abroad and 
you'll educate all the people you meet with mental 
uplift. 

"Snatch, then, every psychological moment and 
spend it in the service of Mankind and Women. 
Spread the wonderful gospel of Love and Life to 
suffering Humanity. You will meet many disap- 
pointments, countless difficulties, but Keep Right On 
and, in the end of the long long trail, you may find 
Success leaping to meet you in the Pearly Dawn as 
it came to me. 

Joun AMBERLEY 


SECOND PRIZE 


I’d like to say right here that the spirit of service gives the 
real uplift—I might say the five-reel uplift—in life. I figure we 
can all get the service idea into our employ, whether it’s runn 
a casino, raking in the dibs on the green cloth or a janitor's 
post—whether your salary’s a few dollars per week or a bank 
roll. Personally, I find that the old Greek poets and philosophers 
give my soul the correct poise for my movie work. I peruse the 
works of Virgil, Horace and Homer previous to going before 
the cameraman. You hear folk say movie stars go fooling 
around when they’re not standing up to be “ shot,” but that’s 
an aspersion. We've got a hunch on soul and the spirit of 
service, otherwise we couldn’t do any hundred per cent. work. 
It’s a low-down, mean notion that you can’t get the spirit of 
service into your work all the time, and feel like as if you're 
doing something worth while. Look at the i ius of 
this burg, Shakespeare. He alludes in ‘ Mac * to ““ Making 
the green one red,” and folk who've planted all their dibs on 
the red might desire to realize Shakespeare’s He also 
makes Falstaff “* babble of green fields,” and I should like to 
babble some about the green fields around these parts. But I 
guess you’ve seen all the green you want, and calculate that 
I’ve been babbling about enough. So, I'll now conclude by 
saying that, whether in Monte Carlo or Hollywood, we should 
all get the soul idea into our work and help operate the spirit of 
service the same as in the t department stores in New York 


grea 
City. ‘ Ready for Service —that’s the spirit! N. B. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXXIX 


ITERATURE in general may or may not be a 
morbid secretion : it is certain that the specialized 
literature of Nature is. The greater part of it in 
English, and | suppose we have more good specialized 
writing about the countryside and the sea than any 
other people, has been produced by maladive men. As 
the aggressive virility of Henley was a cripple’s, and 
the gallant vagabond philosophy of Stevenson (before 
he was absorbed by Samoan squabbles and the Shorter 
Catechism) came from an invalid’s room, so the fresh 
air in Richard Jefferies was that of a man who could 
enjoy it only intermittently. It is not natural to be 
exclusively concerned with Nature. Reading those 
who have been, one is reminded of Wilde’s brilliantly 
true comment on the Stevensonian planting of cacao, 
or whatever the horrid stuff was, in a world of 
kanakas, copra, beachcombers, atolls, and the rest: 
‘* he thought he was living the natural life, but he was 

only extending the sphere of the artificial.’ 

* 


Something of the same sort might be said of Richard 
Jefferies. At least, I suppose so on a modest and by 
now rather rusty knowledge of his work. There is 
little to send one now to his writings, if one is not 
naturally drawn to them, but things were different 
thirty odd years ago. I remember a friendly and 
intelligent schoolmaster, horrified by my indiscriminate 
wallowings in post-Tennysonian poetry and pre- 
Restoration drama, leading me very firmly to Richard 
Jefferies, as much more wholesome than the ‘‘ violent 
delights ’’ I affected, and there were other estimable 
persons of my recollection who used to take a volume 
of Jefferies along with them when they went out to see 
the countryside, rather in the spirit in which the 
conscientious Zola drove out in a phaeton to see rural 
France before writing his chief novel about it. 


* 
* * 


It was the period in which a poet was thought so 
much the more of if he correctly dated the appearance 
of wild flowers and accurately remembered the differ- 
ence between the four-feathered Cornish titmouse and 
the lop-winged Sussex fly-snatcher. It was resolutely 
impressed on the weak minds of us of the younger 
generation that Tennyson was a great poet, not because 
he had that consummate art in harmonizing landscape 
with certain sick or richly languid moods, but because 
his observation of Nature was accurate. (We were 
not told that an excellent poet, old then but still kept 
out of his due, Lord De Tabley, had Tennyson beaten 
on that ground.) And, as regards Jefferies and others, 
we were told to regard that essentially morbid pre- 
occupation with the open air as thoroughly wholesome. 
But youth is the age of rebellion, and to one boy it 
was a relief to find purely conventional flowers and 
birds in William Morris and an oppressive indoor 
atmosphere in Rossetti. It is now that one feels at 
whiles an inclination towards the inverted decadents 
who have made a cult of the countryside. 

* 
* * 


Charles Lamb congratulated Clare on the ‘‘quantity’’ 
of his observation; the quantity of observation in 
Richard Jefferies is immense. Since Holman Hunt 
tried to make a painted inventory of God’s plenty, 
there has never been so careful a collection of visible 
facts simply as such. Open him at random and you 
come on something like this: 

It is summer, and the wind-birds top the furze; the bright 
stonechat, velvet-black and red and white, sits on the highest 
spray of the gorse, as if he were painted there. He is always 
in the wind on the hill, from the hail of April to August’s 
dry glow. All the mile-long slope of the hill under me is 


purple-clad with heath down to the tree-filled Srge where 
the green boughs seem to join the purple. The 

and the pastures of the plain—count them one by one til] the 
hedges and squares close together and cannot be separated, 
The surface of the earth melts away as if the eyes insensibly 
shut and grow dreamy in gazing, as the soft clouds melt and 
lose their outline at the horizon, But dwelling there, the 
giance siowly finds and fills cut something that interposes jts 
existence between us and the further space. ... It jg the 
air-cloud adhering like a summer garment to-the reat downs 
by the sea. 


* 
* 


There are hundreds of carefully truthful little pictures 
of field and wood in the writings of Richard Jefferies, 
and in certain moods it is very agreeable to be 
reminded of them. But to me, I confess, per 
because I was never a very thorough reader of him, 
and had not looked at anything of his for years tilj | 
took up some volumes of his the other day, he seems 
to be little more than a very able, patient, precise 
recorder. It was not an unreasonable demand of 
Mallarmé’s that the writer should give us, ‘ not the 
dense intrinsic wood of the trees, but the silent 
thunder afloat in the leaves.’’ We, or at least some 
of us, want more than an exact transcript from 
Nature; we want something of the mystery, of that 
which in a perhaps ordinary enough landscape will at 
one time soothe us with a sense of miraculously right 
ordering of objects, and at another arouse in us dimly 
that primitive fear to which the ancients gave the 
significant, now perverted, name panic. 


* 
* * 


Richard Jefferies was not without some experience 
of nympholepsy. He has an admirable passage, 
relating art and Nature, on the Stooping Venus of the 
Louvre : 

The light and colour suspended in the summer atmosphere, 
as colour is in stained but translucent glass, were to me 
always on the point of becoming tangible in beautiful form. 
The hovering lines and shape never became sufficiently defined 
for me to know what form it could be, yet the colours and 
the light meant something which I was not able to fix. 

But that is in an unwonted reverie before a work of 
art. For the most part, so far as I remember his 
work, he is content to record the results of an 
observation sympathetic indeed but not passionate, 
not truly imaginative. On a very superficial view, 
Clare seems to do something of the same sort, but 
though he comes to his finest effects, as I have written 
elsewhere, in much the way children come to twelve 
times twelve, by repeating everything that comes 
before, the final effect with, Clare is often of the most 
imaginative beauty, as in that lovely and _ affecting 
little picture of the snail, ‘‘ frail brother of the morn,” 
which ventures and draws back and ‘‘ fearful vision 
weaves.”’ 
* 
* 


Clare brings us back to what is not quite healthy in 
an exclusive love of Nature. Northampton Asylum 
was the end of him, but even in his sane, years heh 
nothing in common with the peasant, his nerves being 
quite other. It is in maladjustment of the nervous 
system that the literature of the open air begins, and 
in expectation of being hurried away out of the sum 
light that men most carefully count up all the 
treasures of our common heritage. Jefferies had his 
own physical troubles, and no length of days, but not 
the power of turning his misfortune to any Vey 
significant account. But that is common enough in 
history of literature. What an imaginative lust of the 
eyes there is in Cowper’s prose exclamation that he 
visually drank the rivers as they flowed, and what aa 
anti-climax is his poetry of Nature! . 
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REVIEWS 
EGERIA—DULCINEA 


By T. EARLE WELBY 


Mery Anne Disraeli. By James Sykes. Benn. 
10s. 6d. 


EARLY sixty years ago the French Chargé 
@’Affaires, encountering in London two persons, 
jusband and wife, who were of the highest political 
qmsequence, saw ‘‘ dans un salon, un étre étrange, 
geoutré en pagoda, qu’il prit pour un vieux rajah. 
(était Mary Ann, et derriére elle était Dizzy, fardé, 
I, sa derniére boucle teinte en noir et collée 
wr un front degarni. Mary Ann portait sur la 
pitrine, comme on porte la plaque d’un ordre, un 
immense médaillon encardant le portrait de son mari. 
Bile avait 80 ans; lui 68. Le couple était ridicule et 
touchant.”” 

Older and native observers saw Dizzy and his wife 
under much the same aspect. She was an elderly or 
dd woman of dubious origin whom he had married 
simply for her money: that was part of the contem- 
porary legend. She spent fabulous sums in paying off 
his debts and meeting the costs of elections, and inci- 
dentally made him very ridiculous, but he put up with 
her, even affected in public to adore her: that was 
mother part of the legend. What was true was that 
she was Dizzy’s manager and nurse and housekeeper ; 
that she pulled the string of his shower-bath for a 
statesman with so much moral and so little physical 
courage; that, twice a month, she trimmed his hair, 
carefully preserving every severed lock, and dyed and 
curled it— 

Siren there 
Winds her Dizzy’s hair, 


to modify Rossetti. When, rejecting public enter- 
tainment in the hour of his triumph, he came home 
after a famous fighting: speech, she had for him his 
favourite dish and an abundance of champagne, and 
was rewarded by his exclamation, ‘‘ Why, Mary, you 
are more like a’ mistress than a wife !” y 
Shrewd fools, who are the worst of all the vast tribe 
iffools, have had their way with Mrs. Disraeli. Their 
perfect spokesman was Bernal Osborn, who made a 
ttputation as a wit by mere rudeness, and who with 
characteristic vulgar insolence once asked Disraeli 
what bound him to such a woman. ‘‘ Something you 
aanot understand, my dear Bernal: gratitude.’’ There 
Was gratitude, but, though naturally not to be con- 
fessed to such ears, there was a very great deal more. 
Those keen eyes must have seen, better than any 
others, all that was queer and gauche in the woman; 
knowing the world, he knew what value to attach 
tothe base accuracy of its estimates, and he would not 
dshonour his partner in life by applying the world’s 
standards to her. He heard the titters she excited, and 
would not condescend to silence them. It came to him 
that she had said to Queen Victoria, ‘‘I always go to 


skep with my arms round Mr. Disraeli’s neck,” and- 


that she had, told a hostess, ‘‘ You have such indecent 
mide pictures in our bedroom that I was awake half 
thenight trying to keep Dizzy from looking at them ”; 
moved no muscle of that impassive face. Nothing 
ter disturbed his bearing towards her in public, and 
his attitude in private there is evidence enough in 
correspondence. 
raeli knew what he had found in his wife: that 
Y conceivable being who would respect his mask 
he wore it and see no cruelly comic discrepancy 
m the man with it on and the man without it. 
might on occasion dress like a character of farce 
and talk like an innocent Mrs. Hawkins, but with it all 
Was the perfect partner for the romantic and ironic 
‘amedy of his life—the perfect partner for a man so 


un-English. And that is the point. For Disraeli, like 
many of his race, like many brilliant Irishmen also, 
but altogether unlike any Englishman, was of those 
who deliberately evade an exact judgment, readily tak- 
ing the risk of being regarded as charlatans in order to 
escape being weighed in the scales of a strict justice. 
In dedicating one of his books to his wife Disraeli 
called her his severest critic, but what he must have 
meant was that she was a good judge of character- 
acting and could share the illusion in exactly his own 
spirit. She was not a clever woman, but she had 
something like a genius for ‘‘ a willing suspension of 
disbelief ” where he was concerned, without any tire- 
some wish to test illusion. She was that excessively 
rare creature, a fit mate for the man of genius who was 
also the dramatist of his life: his never disillusioned 
dresser, fully deserving the compliment he paid her of 
always keeping up appearances to a certain extent in 
private. 

Mr. Sykes is the first biographer to sort fact from 
fiction in her legend. When she died, Disraeli, 
registering her death, had her age entered as seventy- 
six; The Times, in its obituary notice, gave it as 
eighty-three ; Mr. Sykes, who has discovered her place 
and date of baptism, now tells us she was at the time 
of her death eighty. He is able to correct also many 
details in accepted accounts of her girlhood and her 
first marriage. There was never a story carrying more 
of the evidence of its truth in its face than that which 
reported her and her first husband to have been rescued 
from dire poverty by a legacy of £80,000 with the not 
immediately realizable asset of 4,000 feather beds. 
Alas for the principles of Defoe and Mr. David 
Garnett, those convincing feather beds must be aban- 
doned. Mary Ann Evans was not a factory.girl when 
Wyndham Lewis first found her; she was neither 
before nor after her marriage to him a milliner; and 
all the reference books are wrong about her parentage. 
Her father was Lieutenant Evans, son of a fairly pros- 
perous farmer; her mother was a sister of Sir James 
Viney; and though early widowhood may have tem- 
porarily straitened her mother’s means, she never knew 
actual poverty. As for Wyndham Lewis, he was not 
under any necessity, on inheriting a fortune, to ‘* make 
himself a gentleman and his wife a lady ” by getting 
called to the Bar; and Disraeli was not employed by 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis as political ghost or devil for 
her husband. Wyndham Lewis had been admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn three years before he married Mary 
Ann, and had been in- Parliament for years before he 
and his wife met Disraeli. 

Wyndham Lewis’s death in 1838 opened the way 
for Disraeli. His friends had long known that he was 
drawn towards Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, and D’Orsay 
had given him a memorable warning: ‘*‘ You will not 
make love, you will not intrigue; you have your seat, 
do not risk anything. If a widow, marry.” The 
advice was superfluous. Disraeli, having acted with 
scrupulous correctness towards her as a married 
woman, played his part as her wooer with high 
romantical gestures but with cool sagacity. That he 
married her merely for money cannot be allowed. She 
had no more than a life interest in her first husband’s 
estate, and her £4,000 or £5,000 a year would go a 
very little way in advancing the political ambitions of 
a debt-encumbered man. There were other and 
wealthier and politically more influential women whom 
he might have sought if money had been his only or his 
main object—women, moreover, who would less often 
have excited derision. But while we brush away the 
charge that he married her purely or chiefly for money 
we must not go to the other extreme and take quite 
literally the elaborate tributes he paid during the whole 
of their life together and after her death. Disraeli 
knew the secret of those who dramatize their lives, 
that it is possible, far more continuously than people 
im general suppose, to give one’s moments the quality 
one chooses. Having cast himself, with a certain 


underlying sincerity, for the part of a devout, fan- 
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tastically chivalrous lover of his senescent wife, he 
ignored every misplaced laugh from the audience not 
only out of real regard for her feelings but out of a 
motive comparable with the actor’s. 

Or so I suppose. Mr. Sykes, no doubt: prudently, 
hazards few suppositions, and perhaps is not fully alive 
to the psychological interest of his subject. But, 
clearing away many errors by diligent research, he 
has produced a thoroughly readable book. He writes 
clearly and pleasantly, though I must deplore such a 
descent to the methods of the hack biographer as this 
about Disraeli’s father : 

He little thought that‘ there was then living in Exeter with 
her mother, or near by with her grandparents, a child who 
was ultimately to influence profoundly the career of his son, 
as yet unborn. 

Few of, us, Mr. Sykes may be assured, speculate 
much on the effect persons whose existence is unknown 
to us may have on the children we have not yet 
propagated. 


SIMPLE PEOPLE 


Simple People. By Archibald Marshall.  Illus- 
trated by George Morrow. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


NCE upon a time there was a writer called 

Archibald Marshall and he wrote a lot of books 
and some of them were funny but some were not so 
very funny. _ Well one day a man said to him why 
don’t you write a really funny book and Archibald said 
all right I will. So he wrote a book called Simple 
Stories and it made everybody laugh and a man called 
George Morrow drew some funny pictures for it. And 
everybody said why don’t you write another funny book 
and let George draw some more funny pictures. So 
he did. 

There are twenty-three tales in this collection, not 
all of equal merit; I can but offer, as the result of 
prolonged and profound study, a few significant gems 
which may serve to advertise the rest. There is, for 
instance, Mr. Jubeedle, whose wife said to him you 
are getting very fat, and he said yes I know I am: 

So he went to see a doctot who knew all about fat and had 
written books about it, and he said oh how do you do, I 
expect you want to get thin. 

And Mr. Jubeedle said yes 1 do. 

And he said well do you eat potatoes, and he said he did. 

So he said well then don’t, that will be three guineas thank 
you good morning. 

So Mr. Jubeedle left off eating potatoes though he liked 
them, but he didn’t get much thinner, and his wife said 
you had better try another doctor. 

Then there is the Earl who dined with the Gumbles 
although they were very common, but he thought 
perhaps Mr. Gumble would lend him some money 
after dinner, only Mr. Gumble put half a crown on 
the table: 

Well the Earl was rather disappointed because he had 
thought of something more like a thousand pounds, but he 
took the half-crown and said thank you, and then he said 
well I’m afraid I can’t stay any longer, but I haven’t drunk 
quite enough wine yet, would you mind if I took the rest 
of the bottle away with me? 

And Mr. Gumble said no I don’t mind, I have got plenty 
more bottles of wine downstairs, but I didn’t know earls did 
that. 

And the Earl said well some do and some don’t. 

Or take (as the smugglers did) Miss Wimp, who 
accompanied Joan Postlethwaite on a walk and met 
some smugglers and said if you lay a finger on us 
I shall call the police : 

And the chief smuggler said I don’t want to lay a finger 
on you, you are too ugly, but if you don’t come quiet I shall 
take you out in a boat and drown you. 

Well Miss Wimp wouldn’t come quiet so he did take 
her out in a boat and drown her, and Joan had to go home 
alone. 

Well it got into the newspapers, and a few days after- 
wards a young gentleman came to Mr. Postlethwaite’s house 
and he said my name is Bellamy-Wimp, and what is this 
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I hear about my aunt being taken out in @ boat’ and drown 


by some smugglers? 


And Mr. Postlethwaite said well I didn’t know ghe 
your aunt but I am very sorry about it, especially as my lt 
girl was there when it happened and she had to walk home 
alone. 

(That last clause belongs to a vein of humour already 
worked—but by no means worked out—by Captain 
Harry Graham and Mr. Hilaire Belloc). Best of 
perhaps, is the Jackerbite, who did not believe in 
Queen Victoria though he thought she was very ni 
and declared: ‘‘ I had forgotten it just now but [', 
the King over the water myself, I mean mysel,” He 
insisted upon being called Bonny Prince Joey, 
because he had been named after Mr, , 
Chamberlain; he got very drunk in Scotland, so tha 
his march towards Balmoral ended in sleep, “ by 
afterwards ” (this surely is a most delicious touch) 
** he was very proud of the rising, and called it being 
out in the Ninety-eight.”’ 

GERALD GouLp 


ROUND ABOUT THE FOOTLIGHTS 


Stage Lighting. By C. Harold Ridge. Heffer, 
12s. 6d. 

The English Stage. By Allardyce Nicoll. Benn, 
6d. 


O Mr. Ridge’s admirable treatise on that subject 

which once moved Mr. Belloc’s Lambkin to sublime 
expression Mr. Norman Marshall, a good producer and 
student of the theatre from all its aspects, contributes 
a vivacious introduction. Mr. Marshall complains that 
dramatic criticism is always thinking in terms of the 
author and discussing literary and intellectual values 
instead of pronouncing judgment on the synthesis of 
word, deed, and decoration and performing as a 
authority on the switchboard. His complaint has some 
justice, but we would remind him that dramatic critics 
write with the purpose of being read; could they and 
should they become immensely technical about battens, 
cycloramas, and Schwabe-Hasait it is at least thinkable 
that the editor would intervene. Opening Mr. Ridge’s 
book at random one reads : 

As the total load was 4,400 watts (20 ampéres at 220 volts) 
the choice of dimmer was between the stud-contact and liguid 
types. The stud-contact resistance not giving sufficient 
a liquid dimmer was used. 

Should the dramatic critic mercilessly pound Mr 
Basil Dean for some deficiency in stud-contact he might 
be right or he might be wrong : he would certainly be 
himself extinguished. His function is not to bk 
compére to ampéres. ; 

bork: however, is technical 
applied to a sane stage-theory. He does not kick # 
dramatist into the corner and order him to wile 
librettos on which a master-producer is to play what 
tricks he likes. He believes in the partnership, not ® 
the supremacy, of the dealer in décor, and 2 
emphatically opposed to spectacle for spectacle’s 
With these premises he guides the producer t . 
the construction of suitable ‘‘ atmosphere and 
fit mounting of all types of play. For amateurs pe 
are thinking of constructing little theatres of their ow? 
his advice on structure and design is clear and cog 
he knows the difficulties and talks in terms of cost 
well as of perfection in equipment, His own experient 
at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, has bees ne 
used, and the photographs are well chosen to ill 
his theories of expression through the lighting 
architecture of the stage. 

It is still customary, but it is increasingly foolitea 
ignore on briefly patronize a book because ! 
pertinent instead of prolix and is published at en 
instead of sixteen shillings. Other publishers pe 
really be vexed with the house of Benn, whose sixpe? 
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so often make ridiculous the padded volumes 
hich say considerably less at twenty or thirty times 
ihe cost. Not ail specialists can pack their wisdom 
dose, but Professor Nicoll is one who can, and his 
of the architecture and decoration of English 
iheatres is an admirable companion to Mr. Rubinstein’s 
sapenny survey of the English drama in its literary 
aad social aspects. The form of the play has so often 
igen determined by the form of the building that it is 
erative to consider the one in the light and shade 
of the other. Professor Nicoll manages to press into 
ty pages as much information as would go to 
make seven hundred in other hands. He writes, too, 
ke a man who cares about the fun of the play as well 
4s about the number of planks in a platform and the 
eact position of doors and galleries. He should, 
. be more careful when he generalizes about 
at. When he complains that ‘‘ England takes rank 
with these other countries (France, Germany and Italy) 
in respect of its literature alone ’’ he is being purely 
ynsensical. To pretend that England has had no 
achievements in architecture and painting is 
Professor Nicoll should not lose his temper 
wih the English because they refuse to be taken in by 
gery foreign fraud who exhibits the tin-can drama of 
jonism on a stage like a half-built factory and 
berattles a few highbrows from Greenwich Village into 
ailing him a genius. Nor should he repeat the 
fashionable nonsense about the theatre doing without 
a dramatist. He can do his historical job like a 
professor who knows his business : when he announces 
that“ the dramatist should exist only on sufferance ”’ 
iis like an undergraduate who has just read a couple 
ofpatagraphs by Gordon Craig and is resolved to tell 
the world. But theories of drama are not the subject 
the book; so long as he keeps to his chronicle 
Professor Nicoll is an excellent instructor. 


SPANISH STORIES 


Spanish Short Stories of the Sixteenth Century in 
Contemporary Translations. Revised with an 
introduction. By J. B. Trend. Milford: 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 


oN Spanish authors — the names of 
"4Unamuno, Baroja, Perez de Ayala come to 
minéfind with difficulty their good English trans- 
lifion. The Americans have already done their best 
and their worst ; but once we have noted the excel- 
kat work the Granville Barkers have done for Mar- 
ines Sierra we are forced to admit that in England 
the interest in Spanish things grows slowly. We 
fim not so much with disdain as with an inward 
Wwinge of fright, perhaps, at a nation of Empire 
. who, as Sefior Madariaga recently put it, 
lave gone out of business.’’ 
Stories collected and edited by Mr. Trend are 
| welcome not only because they will give a 
méded tilt to the scale of Spanish studies, but also 
they bear witness to a period when Spanish 
studies were cultivated. Spain and England rose to 
and were dividing the new world between them, 
% rivals and later as open enemies, at the time 
M these stories were being written. It was an 
‘amity that bred curiosity and mutual respect. The 
. of Elizabeth’s London and the gloom of 
‘iilip's Escorial were the two significant contrast- 
mS Notes which made the superficial resemblances 
een the two peoples more curious and more sug- 
Stive. Cervantes is represented here by two of his 
plary Novels and by ‘ Master Peter’s Puppet 
“ow " from the second part of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and it 
Slard to realize, after reading such a story as ‘ The 
Spaniard,’ that deep religious differences and 
come between the two peoples. 


The truth is that enmity is a compliment on which 
interest and admiration closely follow. The trans- 
lators were astonishingly prompt for those days. 
David Rowland translated ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’ in 
1568, within fourteen years of its appearance in 
Spain. No one should miss ‘ Lazarillo.’ Mr. Trend 
gives us the best episodes. Bartholomew Young, 
James Mabbe and Thomas Shelton were even closer 
than Rowland on the heels of their originals. 

‘ Lazarillo’ was designedly simple in style, but 
from the other stories phases of fine writing shower 
up like sparks from the sharp and accurate anvil 
blow of the Castillian tongue. The two nations were 
united in a love of rhetoric and, as men of action, 
by an insistence on the curt language of action too. 
It is interesting to turn to the originals and to con- 
firm for oneself Mr. Trend’s impression that, although 
the direct thrust of the Spanish was a hard problem 
for the translators, ‘‘ the little English words, like 
the little English ships, could sometimes get round 
their more powerful opponents.’’ In such a story as 
Montemayor’s ‘ The Shepherdess Felismena,’ from 
which Shakespeare borrowed, the translator appears 
to be writing a rare and exalted music in which nar- 
rative and dialogue have blended in one undeviating 
melody. It is possible to quote only a fragment. The 
measure is unmistakable. Felismena hears her 
knight singing : 

The great joy that I felt in hearing him cannot be imagined 
for (methought) I heard him now as in that happy and passed 
time of our loves. But after the deceit of this imagination 
was discovered, seeing with mine eyes and hearing with mine 
ears that this music was bestowed upon another and not on me, 
God knows what a bitter death it was unto my soul. 

Mr. Trend is right in preferring the Tudor trans- 
lators who were contemporaries of their originals and 
were partakers of the same spirit as they, to the more 
scientific work of modern men. But granting him this 
we cannot see on what grounds he can justify his 
prunings of the excesses of (for instance) James Mabbe 
in ‘ The English Spaniard.’ The excesses may be 
glaring, but having accepted the whole, Mr. Trend 
had no business to touch up the parts. We do not 
suppose that anybody’s enjoyment of these altogether 
delightful stories will be spoiled by Mr. Trend’s 
revisions, but the value of this little volume as a collec- 
tion of Tudor translations ‘is obviously diminished by 
them. 


PROGRESS 
IS INEVITABLE 


Invention, change, improvement have been required in 
motor lubrication as in everything else. Improvement in 
oils has meant dropping the old idea of “body”— a kind 
of slow-moving stickiness that retarded engine performance. 

Now we know that the kind of body that matters is the 
ability to stand 4,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. at high temperatures. 

Shell Oils have this kind of body—body that encourages 
speed—and, in addition, qualities that keep carbon deposits 

to the lowest known minimum. 
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DARK AGE ART IN BRITAIN 


Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age. 
By W. G. Collingwood. Faber and Gwyer. 
30s. 


ARELY, indeed, does the student of a subject have 

the fortune to come upon a work in which all the 
evidence is put before him, arranged scientifically, and 
commented upon with the ripe judgment that ensues 
on a life-time’s experience and study. Mr. Colling- 
wood has given us such a book. All over the North 
of England and the Border country hundreds of 
battered and shattered monuments are to be seen, 
some in graveyards, some in museums, some built 
into walls, which date from long before the Norman 
Conquest. Two or three of them, like the Bewcastle 
and Ruthwell Crosses, have long attracted the notice 
of students of art by reason off their relatively good 
preservation, which allows the details of their 
ornament to be commented on. As a result of this 
presentation of works of art studied out of their 
natural connexion, we have been told to seek the 
origin of their composition in Syria or Asia Minor 
on the strength of comparatively slight, resemblances 
of style. A more legitimate difference of opinion was 
that on the question of dating these monuments, of 
which full-sized reproductions may be studied at South 
Kensington. They bear inscriptions, part of the 
original plan on Bewcastle, added later on the Ruth- 
well cross, and torrents of ink have been shed on the 
date of the language employed, on the identity of the 
persons named, and on the symbolism of the figures 
carved on them. And indeed as isolated monuments 
of a semi-barbarous civilization these monuments are 
puzzling enough, but when they are put into relation 
with all the other works of their place and period much 
of the uncertainty which surrounds them, disappears. 
Here before us we have drawings and proposed recon- 
structions of almost every remaining fragment of 
Northumbrian art. In all the cases of which we have 
personal knowledge, we are bound to say that Mr. 
Collingwood does not press the design beyond what 
the remains will bear out. 

Anglian art up to the time of Bede was minor art, 
woodcarving and metalwork, and some book illumina- 
tion perhaps. With the growing fusion of Angles and 
Britons we find the soil from which the art of sculpture 
was to spring. When Hexham was built in 678, 
carved Roman stones were built into the foundations 
by Wilfrid’s masons, and up to 731 Bede mentions no 
stone crosses, though wooden and metal crosses and 
stone coffins are described, but almost immediately a 
number of ménuments appear which can now be dated 
with confidence to the early part of the ninth century 
and presuppose others still earlier. Hexham _ itself 
helps in the classification; built in 678 with fairly rude 
ornament, it was enlarged and adorned by Acca before 
732, burnt down by Helfdan’s Danes in 875, and 
rebuilt about 1080. Here we find traces of Italian 
ornament of a very early date, and a fragment of a 
draped Rood-figure of foreign stone, but the most 
valuable evidence is that of the Acca crosses erected at 
Hexham after his death in 740, and now in Durham 
Cathedral Library. It is neither Celtic, nor Italian, 
nor Syrian, but a new and original thing. On it was 
based the art of the Northumbrian Cross. The Danish 
Conquest in 867 put an end to the first period of 
Northumbrian art, but in central and east Yorkshire 
an) Anglo-Danish movement shows itself in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and in Cumberland an Anglo- 
Norse. The devastation of the north by the Conqueror 
marks the beginning of the Norman period. It is not 
our province to enter on a detailed discussion of the 
history of design, but Mr. Collingwood’s scheme of 
typology is a valuable contribution to it, perhaps most 
valuable as a study of the degradation of type. Most 
of the art he illustrates is amateur art, that is, the art 
of artisans feeling their way and copying patterns 
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beyond their skill. Yet even here the decorative 
is predominant, and as a mere picture book the work ; 
first-rate. The book is well printed, and the index ¢ 


an excellent one. 


THE FOUNDER OF SOCIOLOGY 


Auguste Comte: Thinker and Lover. B 
Style. Kegan Paul. 5s. Y Janet 


Bred is no longer a fashionable philosopher and 
the word sociology is sometimes used almost ag 4 
expletive. A complete science of society is at the beg 
but dimly discerned now and not in the terms 
in which Comte conceived it. The major problem 
constituted by the relation of ethics, politics ang 
economics are only partly understood and the furthe 
issues raised by the results of other special inquitis 
make the emergence of a general and genuine scieng 
of society difficult. Comte saw the problems » 
simpler than they are. His schema may be criticized 
as not sufficiently broad or deep, and. as inspired by 
a mid-nineteenth century optimism which no | 
prevails. But it had too simple a faith in science, and 
if his work was in reality a premature synthesis it was 
large and noble and contains much of enduring truth 
and values. 

At the base of the Comtian scheme is the Law of 
the Three Stages. Humanity is conceived to hay 
traversed in thought the theological and metaphysical 
stages and to be on the threshold of the third, the 
positive or scientific stage. The curt dismissal of th 
metaphysical stage seems to represent a hopefulness 
characteristic of science’in its extreme youth. Passing 
this by we proceed to a classification of the sciences 
the simpler of which are all utilized in sociology with 
the addition of history. The positive principle recog. 
nizes the law of continuous human development and 
we are led on to a social philosophy in which ethicsis 
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— 
reme, ething approaching economic equality 
ails religion of humanity is established, 

ood Love js supreme. Humanity, according to Comte, 

ais by four Providences, the moral, exercised, 
generally speaking, by women, the intellectual, the 
material, and the general providence which is com- 
posed of the mass of the people. The worship of the 


Criticism of such a philosophy is peculiarly easy. 
rather facile acceptance of the idea of progress 

a fairly obvious and large target and it is 

mt the only one. But a just appreciation of the work 
Comte demands more than this. He did attempt 
jp think out the full circle of his own thought, and 
ie did try to ‘‘ think together ” science, religion and 
The imperfections, the lack of depth in 

some respects, should not lead us to overlook some 
remarkable features in his thought. Comte sub- 
ofinated science to ethics, and everything to religion. 
This is certainly worthy of remark in a nineteenth- 


century philosopher whose inspiration came to so great- 


mextent from science. What Comte lacked in philo- 

ic depth he made up for to some extent in scien- 
tiie faith. Miss Stylé’s book is a well-meant outline of 
Comte’s thought and life, and the latter, in particular, 
is useful. 


BIRDS DRAMATIZED 


Outofa Clear Sky. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 
4s. 6d. 
Tom, My Peacock. 


By Frances Pitt. 
smith. 5s. 


Arrow- 


ISS PITT is a serious ornithologist, which Mr. 
ALucas does not pretend to be, but they appeal 
in these small books to the same audience, and with 
equal success. Mr. Lucas relies on a more sophisti- 
tated atmosphere, and his sketches, collected from 
the whole range of his writings, are very light; the 
simprising thing.is that on so many bird topics he 
says so little with which an ornithologist might find 
fault. He has a perverse habit of calling martins 
swallows, and he does an injustice to the nightingale, 
which he has evidently never heard singing bravely, 
% it will, in the hail and even snow of an English 
April; yet on the whole his bird character sketches 
we not only amusing but almost good enough to he 
twer, ‘ The Alien,’ for instance, describes the tragic 
fate of a canary at large: 


a strange said the chaffinch; ‘‘ I’ve seen it. 


he “Another of those 


t’s to = done with it?” the tit asked. 
There’s only one thing for self-respecting British birds 
10 do,” said the chaffinch. ‘* Stop it.” 


“ Absolutely,”” said the tit. I'll go and find some others.” 
“Yes, so will we,” said the chaffinch; and off they flew 
fill of righteous purpose . . . ” 

Miss Pitt is too good an observer ever to forget that 
eis one, and even her most popular writings are 
orginal and interesting accounts of animal behaviour. 
Cannot resist the temptation to enlarge at the 
outset on the failure of her newly-acquired peacocks 
0 find the right direction of their old home to which 
longed at first to return, for this confirmation 
of her favourite and exasperating theory that animals 
no homing sense is too obvious to pass over. 
Owever, Miss Pitt is one of the few people who can 
ttusted to dramatize the lives of animals without 
sutraging a naturalist’s soul, and she has produced 
a attractive book, far better written than certain of 
earlier efforts and illustrated by a set of pictures 
™ost of which are good and the rest excellent. 


. M. DENT & SONS 


FORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


* 
THE CHURCH BOOK 
OF BUNYAN MEETING 


1650—1821 

On September 14th a facsimile of the original 
manuscript folio, The Church Book of Bunyan 
Meeting will be published, in a limited edition. It is a 
continuous record, covering over a cen and a 
half, of the Nonconformist 

over which John Bunyan served as t from 1672 
until his death in 1688. The entries during Bunyan’s 


*ministry—which include several in his own hand- 


in fact, the raw material of The Pilgrim’s Progress 

of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. 

§Bound in natural parchment with ties; edition 
limited to 675 numbered copies of which only 350 
are for sale in Great Britain at Five guineas net. A 


prospectus will be sent free on request and it is 
advisable that orders ——E 
forthwi 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


A STUDY BY JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED 
A new critical study by the author of Blake’s Vision 
the Book of Job. “ It would be quite impossible to 


the magheal qenthy of 
He teaches us to see an pare wealth of lovely 
meaning.” —S; Times ith 74 illustrations in 
and tone. medium vo. 
21s. met. GProspectus post free. 
HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


CK. 
Ten Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. £3 155. net. 


§ Prospectus post free 
THE OUTWARD BOUND 


LOCARNO AND AFTER 
BY F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
An authoritative account of the history of the League 
of Nations and an illuminating analysis of the major 
roblems before it, from its foundation at the Peace 


§ Prospectus post free. 
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tions by JoHn Masertecp and Ernest Ruys. Each 
} volume illustrated with photogravure plates from | 
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| A vivid and up-to-date series of illustrated volumes 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Guy Livingstone. By George Lawrence. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Youth Rides Out. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Extraordinary Women. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Martin Secker. £1 Is. 


Sey originally in 1857, ‘ Guy Living- 
stone’ was a best seller of the day. It differs 
in many ways from the modern popular novel. It is 
exceedingly erudite and cultured. Mr. Lawrence was 
familiar with the ways of the world, whether in Eng- 
land or abroad; if he describes a steeple-chase or a 
duel we feel sure he gets them right: the foundations 
of the book are as firm as its superstructure is crazy. 
He makes a tremendous display of wide reading; he 
illustrates the incidents of his story with continual 
references to general literature, he ransacks the ages 
and spoils the climes for quotations; his pages bristle 
with allusions in Latin, Greek and French, sometimes 
apt, sometimes dragged in by the heels. No one could 
read ‘ Guy Livingstone’ and not feel that he was 
improving his mind. A knowledge of literature was to 
this author as important a part of the novelist’s equip- 
ment as a knowledge of life. He writes as a member 
of a literary caste, international and timeless; he 
feels in touch with the confraternity of literary men 
throughout the ages. He regards literature as hav- 
ing an existence of its own to which life contributes 
a little raw material that must be cooked and 
garnished before it is fit for public consumption. In 
fact he applies Life to Letters, not Letters to Life. 

‘ Guy Livingstone,’ though not a work of literature, 
is certainly a literary work, and herein it differs from 
the best sellers; indeed, from most of the novels of 
the present day. In its attitude to life it differs less. 
It is exceedingly romantic: its hero is a Sheik or 
cave-man : 


The features, which in early youth had been too rugged and 
strongly marked, harmonized perfectly with the vast propor- 
tions of a frame now fully developed, though still lean in 
the flanks as a wolf-hound. The stern expression about his 
mouth was more decided and unvarying than ever—an effect 
which was increased by the heavy moustache that, dense as 
a cuirassier’s of the Old Guard, fell over his lips in a black 
cascade. 


Livingstone was strong but not silent. It is true that 
if anyone annoyed him his usual reply was to lay 
them out—‘‘ then the huge form of the prize-fighter 
was whirled up unresistingly over his opponent’s hip, 
and crashed down at his feet, a heap of blind, sense- 
less, bleeding humanity ’’—but he could talk and quote 
the classics with the best of them: 

** So he still persecutes the weaker sex unremittingly?’’ I 
asked laughing. 

“* In a way peculiar to himself,’’ said Forrester; ‘* he always 
is strictly courteous, but decidedly sarcastic. Poor things! 
they are easily imposed upon; he very soon has them well 
in hand, and they never can get their heads up afterwards. 
I suppose they like it, for it seems to answer admirably.’’ 


It did not answer, however, with Constance Brandon, 
to whom he was engaged; she found him kissing 
Flora Bellasys, sent him away for ever, and soon 
after fell into a decline. Murders, vendettas, and 
death-scenes bring the book to a very sombre close. 
In spite of its absurdities, ‘ Guy Livingstone’ shows 
considerable power of imagination, for George Law- 
rence had this in common with his greater contem- 
poraries, he gave his fancy its head, and knew that 
he could take liberties with life but remain true to 
its spirit. 

Mrs. Kean Seymour has much more respect for 
verisimilitude. Like ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ her hero is 
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a man of dominating character, but he is borg ; 
milieu which has no use for sheiks, nor has his , 
much sympathy with the essentially masculine char 
acteristics that ‘* answered admirably ” with Liv. 
stone’s victims. Lindsay, a not very roan 
veterinary surgeon, marries Camilla, the da 

of a rich biscuit manufacturer. He hates every: 
her parents stand. for and is determined to wean je 
from a life of luxury to one of plain living and 4j 
thinking. In the end she leaves him to return to th 
flesh-pots. The bias of Mrs. Seymour’s mind ing 
her to make the most of masculine failings; gy 
endows Lindsay with independence, honesty ang 
idealism, but she makes him also priggish and sep 


centred and domineering : 
It was Lindsay’s fault. She had never believed it befor Mr, Mach 
but she did now. He wanted his own way—“ like all men® Me is SnOt ¥ 
said some new unexplored piece of herself that she encounters pathetic 2 
down there in the darkness of her mood. He woulin' res. 
sacrifice one ounce of his beastly masculine pride, nor yiek creat 
one iota of his precious scruples to make things easier for he fm 9) iight 
After all, what did it matter who paid for things? . . , Oh tion of | 
it was horribly inconsiderate of him! It was true what be certain a 
mother had said—that he couldn’t really love her if he cam Mm « 

so little for her comfort... . ” tion, par 

humour 

We agree. Lindsay’s love was just another aspect of I akin to | 
his pride, always likely to turn to hate. In the eng  faws i0 | 
he seems to realize it himself: ‘‘ here in him, jn  gavers 
its ultimate and most outrageous form, was that forward 
acquisitive possessive instinct he had all his fife admitted 


lamented as the governing passion of humanity, He st out t 
got up and walked with this hideous piece of self 
knowledge beneath the March sky.’’ Mrs. Seymour in‘ Exti 
is a most capable novelist, and ‘ Youth Rides Qut’ 
comes up to the high standard we expect of her, But 
she writes with a suspicion of parti pris; at the back 
of her mind is a picture of the arrogant male (a kind 
of Guy Livingstone) lording it over the poor weak 
female, always getting the best of everything fo 
himself, sacrificing her alike to his idealism and his 
passion. ‘ Youth Rides Out ’ is not so much a tragedy 
of high hopes shattered by the materialism of the 
world, as a portrayal of the misery which the sel 
confident, self-absorbed male brings on his nearest 
and dearest and himself. It is a sound, strong pie 
of work, a little over-permeated by Love. 

‘ Extraordinary Women’ suffers from the same 
fault, though here love must be written plural o 
hyphenated with “ affairs.’’ Mr. Compton Mackenzie's 


subject is homosexuality among women. Recently pt ar 
Miss Radclyffe Hall, in ‘ The Well of Loneliness, ow b 
showed to what miseries, disabilities and persecutions § Gem ag 
women of this type were subjected in England. Hes the Me 
was a very gloomy picture, over-sentimental and . 
devoid of humour. Mr. Mackenzie’s is quite different wR. 
In the island of Sirene, off the coast of Italy, a § cey a 
gathered together a group of these women, not They he 
outcasts afraid to raise their heads, but with a secur Psy Ar 
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in cosmopolitan society, glorying in their SPECIAL APPEALS 
le but violent affections, tolerated and even 
ydoved by the uncensorious islanders, to whom their 


is at once diverting and profitable. Neither 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie at all concerned with the 
ahies of their position. He heads each chapter with 
s appropriate quotation from Sappho to give his 
ers an zsthetic sanction, and there he leaves 
diconsideration of their relationship with the world 
fnormally-constituted people. They are idle, jealous 
aj amorous; interested in art and in each other; 
jut with no ties and responsibilities, no stake in exist- 
eee other than the satisfactory bestowal of their 
ions. Seen in bulk and in retrospect, they seem 
iginitely dreary, vicious, and worthless. So no doubt 
Wr. Mackenzie means them to appear; but his satire 
is shot with sympathy; he sees the funny and the 
tic as well as the squalid side of these unhappy 
eeatures, and his picture is on the whole sufficiently 
, light-hearted and impudent to deserve that relaxa- 
ion of criticism which Charles Lamb claimed for 
qwiain artificial comedies. Some of the characteriza- 
jon, particularly that of Rosalba, is excellent; the 
iumour is more robust than the subject promises, 
thin to Rabelais’s rather than to Wilde’s. There are 
jaws in the execution; moments when Mr. Mackenzie 
gavers between being apologist, satirist and straight- 
foward historian. But on the whole it must be 
gimitted that, certain longueurs apart, what he has 
st out to do he has done very well. Those who can 
gand its subject may find a good deal of amusement 
in’ Extraordinary Women.’ But they must remember 
tat the impropriety of Mr. Mackenzie’s book is 
umepentant and unashamed, not to be excused as 
seial propaganda or psychological research. If he 
dullenges anyone it is Mrs. Grundy; but I fear he is 
indifferent even to her. 


OTHER NOVELS 


flallord’s Adventure. By Harold Bindloss. Ward, Lock. 


Is, 6d. 


MR. BINDLOSS is a writer to whom a debt of gratitude 
is owed by novel consumers for a succession of good stories, 
generally well told, placed in a suitable background, and giving 
seme pleasure to the reader. ‘ Halford’s Adventure’ takes us 
fom a shipping office in the North of England to a West 
India Island, where it falls to the lot of the hero to unravel 
4 mysterious loss of one of the firm’s boats. We have met 
mst of the characters in previous incarnations as presented 
rig by Mr. Bindloss, but it is no less a pleasure to meet 


The ‘qa in the Dark. By John Ferguson. The Bodley Head. 


MR. FERGUSON gives us far too little from his pen, but 


it In this tale a journalist, whose speciality is, if not bla.k- 
il,”’ is murdered by one of his victims. 
Kinch, blinded in the war and beggared, is in the room at 
G@itime and would have been killed too if his blindness had 
Mt saved him. He disappears, and the police have no clue 
= the murder except Kinloch’s walking-stick. A daily 
Pt and its crime expert embark on the business of finding 
Murderer, and a really good detective story is the result. 


at the Bellona Club. By Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


SAYERS takes an old joke at the most old-fashioned 
. Clubs and builds her story round it. The dead 
@ his chair seems to have died quite naturally, but it 

of importance to know exactly when he died. His 
Wealthy woman, died within the same twenty-four 
and if he survived her he was her heir; if not, her 
t to a rather unpleasant young woman, her com- 
A. distant connexion. Lord Peter Wimsey, Miss 
# favourite crime investigator, is brought into the case, 
y builds up a formidable case which seems ww 
one then another of the persons in the story, but 
to the suicide of the murderer. His fellow-plotter, 
to have been put beside him at the Old Bailey, 


HY 


qualities of Miss Sayers’s writing are seen 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


Fulham Road, London 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
The FIRST Specia! Hospital in London 
for the Treatment of Cancer 


Fully equipped and specially staffed A certain number of beds are pro- 
for the better treatment and research vided for advanced cases who are kept 
into the causes of this dreadful disease comfortable and free from pain. 


For ext-n-ions, the 

AN URGENT first part of which will be 

£150,000 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary 
What a GIFT 


to the 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


will mean to its family of 
4,600 children, many of 
whom are crij ples and babies. 
You Help? 
by a donation to the 
Rev. A. J.  Westcot, D.D., 


In one of the Cripp'es’ Homes 


Secretary, 


Old Town Hall, 

London, S.E.11 
Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays 
and payable “Waits and Strays.” 


AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS 


ORMWOOD SCRUBS is the 
Prison now reserved for first 
offenders. It is there’ thas 


hundreds of men have their first heart- 
piercing experience of lying in a locked 
cell and thinking: ‘* I am in prison! This 
experience of which I have so often read 
and heard — at last it has actually come 
to me!” 


When a man leaves, the first thing he sees 
is a Church Army Hut! His first contact 
with the world which he has to face once 
_ a C.A. welcome and a cup of C.A. 
tea 


But the Hut was opened principally for women who 

go to meet or visit prisoners. Picture the tremulous 

anxiety, the agony of nervousness and shame, 

endured by a timid woman who stands for the first 

time before the prison gate—the first tragic visit to 

or con whe hes en Ge 
me. 


C.A. workers keep a lookout for these troubled 
people who often turn up long before opening time. 
Before there was a C.A. Hut they had to wait 
lonely and unsheltered. Now they are invited to have 
a cup of tea, given friendly cheer and encouragement, 
and useful hints about prison hours and regulations. 


Only a little thing. But it means a deal. Will 


you help by your gifts to Preb. CARLILE, 
C.H., D.D.. 


THE CHURCH ARMY, 


55 GBRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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> 
ery one of his stories leaves a definite mark on the memory. 
They have not only a good plot and the interest of good writing, 
ey show a power of imagination which works just outside 
the ordinary run of evervday life while remaining in touch with 
LIRA 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for September is a markedly good number. A 
paper on the career of Lord Haldane, written before his death, 
sums up with sympathetic insight the many and varied public 
services we owe to him. Mr. Aylmer Maude writes on Tolstoy, 
and emphasizes the public duty of supporting accurate translations 
of his work. Mr. Walter Jerrold is the fortunate possessor of a 
“unique book —one of which no other cory can exist— 
written by Douglas Jerrold and never published. It is interesting 
in itself and for its autobiographical value. Mr. R. E. G. George 
describes the influence of Dante on Modern Italy—as great as 
that of the Bible on nineteenth-century England. Mr. R. 
Crozier Long contributes one of his invaluable papers on 
* Germany’s Enrichment.’ Mr. H. P. Austin traces in detail the 
ironic attitude of Conrad to life, as shown in his novels, and 
Mr. Robert Graves in ‘ Patronage and the English Poets’ 
enquires how English poets have found it possible to live, 
following and extending Miss Sheavyn’s work nearly twenty 
years ago. Mr. D. Gwynn revives the incidental history of 
Catholic emancipation, and Mr, Martin Armstrong closes his 
novelette on a note of interrogation. : 


The Nineteenth in a paper on ‘ The New Architecture ’ traces 
its revival to the influence of William Morris, not so much to 
what he did but to what he thought, his Continental followers 
accepting machinery as the servant of design. Mr. A. R. Hinks 
writes about Meteorites, historical or umrecorded. He has 
missed the iron meteor (c. a.p. 1000) recorded by Avicenna 
weighing three hundredweight. Mr. W. B. Sedgwick writes 
on ‘ Babies in Ancient Literature,’ and may be said to exhaust 
the subject as far as the classics are concerned. Dr. Nag has 
a rather barren period to record when dealing with ‘ The English 
Theatre of the Romantic Revival "—with Joanna Baillie and 
Sheridan Knowles as its best authors. Mr. Sean O’Casey 
answers the criticism of Dr. Starkie more suo, and Mr. Herbert 
G. Wright gives us ‘ Some Glimpses of the Poets at Work ’ from 
Cowper onward. A paper on ‘ The Noise Question’ by Prof. 
Spooner is a useful contribution to the diseussion of what is in 
both senses a crying evil. 


The London Mercury devotes itg editorial columns to an 
exposition of our debt to the ‘* Anti-Serape ’’ and to the National 
Trust. The verse is by Mr. KF. L. Lucas, Miss Stella Gibbons, 
Lord Dunsany and Mr. Edwyn Bevan, Sir J. Forbes-Robertson 
contributes some reminiscences of Ellen Terry; Mr. A. R. Powys 
is inspired by Mr. Williams-Ellis to write on ‘ The Devil and 
Green Fields," of which one may say that we are playing the 
devil with the green fields of England. Mr. Twitchett has a 
good subject in ‘ English Prose Style,’ and finds a difficulty in 
crystallizing his thought; may we say that style is a function of 
the matter of prose. Mr. G, A. B, Dewar recalls Hazlitt and 
Cobbett in their love of the open lands. Mr. Newdigate, Mr. 
Shanks, J. C. S., Prof. Earp and Mr. English, among others, 
contribute chronicles of their various subjects. 


The National Review openly avows its disbelief in American 
diplomacy, especially the Pact. It will never be ratified, it is 
unpractical, and its authors have no belief in it. The air 
manceuvres are also criticized; who is supposed to be the enemy 
setting out to destroy London? Lawn Tennis and Mr, Tilden 
are dealt with editorially and in a separate article. Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s Memorandum on Anglo-German relations in 1907 is 
reprinted to show his foresight. Mr. Edgcumbe writes of 
Edward Trelawney from personal knowledge, Lady ‘Lowther gives 
an impression of Wells, Colonel James describes cock-fighting, 
and there are papers on China, Greece at the outbreak of ihe 
war, Vilna, etc. 


Blackwood continues the good stories of ‘ My Fellow Country- 
men’ by an Irishman. ‘Lady Alice Fergusson tells how the 
Samoans have reconstructed Shakespeare’s plays from a 
translation of Lamb’s ‘ Tales.’ Mr. Maycock’s impressions of 
All Souls’ are slight but apparently genuine. There are two 
good stories, and an account of the Bermudas. ‘ Musings ’ deal 
with Prince Lichnowsky, M. Daudet and French criticism. 


Cornhill publishes a letter from Thackeray while he was in 
rooms in the Temple; an identification of the editor of Philiips’s 
Review, now proved to be Thomas Busby, Mus.Doc. ; a fantasy 
interview between Mrs, Damer the sculptor and Jane Austen ; 
and a paper on Newman and Carlyle — Swinburne’s “ Night's 
childless children ’’—by Rev. H. Tristram. The short stories in 
the number are amusing and well written. 


The English Review contains a by Mr. Austin Hopkinson 
on ‘"Next Year's General Election,’ more than usually plain- 

ken. Mr. Tower extracts from recent publications some 
* Diplomatic Snapshots’; Mr. Robert Hitchins pays his tribute 
to ‘ Tolstoy the Novelist’; Mr. Burke writes of the fear of 
death; Mr. Massingham on ‘ Birds of the South’; and Mr. H. 
Ould on * The Songs of Sir Edward Elgar.’ Miss Hyman’s 


story is well conceived and well told. 


" The price of ‘La Jeunesse de Swinburne,’ published by 
Milford: Oxfard University Press, reviewed in the Saturpay 
Review for September 1, should have been stated as: “ Two 
volumes, 8s. 6d. each,”’ 


orm One 


3 


Acrostic No. 336.—The winner is Mrs. J. Butler, 84 South 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has selected as hy 
prize ‘ The Gurkhas,’ by Major W. Brook Northey and Captain 
C. J. Morris, published at The Bodley Head. Twenty othe 
competitors named this book, sixteen chose ‘ The Pageant of 
Civilization,’ nine ‘ Nor Many Waters,’ etc., etc, 

Our TweEnty-FouRTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—Sisyphus and 
C. J. Warden tied with 129 points out of a possible 132. Wha 
lots were drawn, Mr. C. J. Warden, of 66 Kingsmead Roai, 
S.W.2, proved successful, and he is requested to choose a book, 
value not exceeding two guineas, from those reviewed by w 
during the past quarter. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 338 
Ciry or BRoTHERLY Love, AND Quaker Statz, 
(How mucn 1s LOVE TO BE PREFERRED To Hate !) 


. This offer half accept and half refuse. 


No poet he, though wedded to his mews. 


. They tell us that it’s flattery unfeigned. 

. The loss of three Augustus deeply pained, 

. She loved the arrow, and with skill she aimed it, 
. * Eye of the day’ our Saxon forebears named it, 
. Celestial? Yes, but still its heart is here, 

. Curtail a Roman to historians dear. 

. * "Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend,* 
. See him beneath his bricky burden bend. 

. Italian outlaws. 
. The channel through which all our blood doth flow, 


But the troop must go! 


* Pope, translating Ovid. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 336 
lug 
ribulatio 
sse Ous 
or Way 
m Bargo? 
hapea U 
lulatio N 
oyalis T 


Rom. v. 3. 


reached the bay, 
Argo lay, 


the sun.” 


id Geon William Morris, ‘ The 


Belial.”” 1 Sam. ii, 19, 


Other replies are held over till next week. 


8 September 


1“ Tribulation worketh patience,” 
2 The Argo carried Jason to Colchis 
in quest of the golden fleece, 

“the streets being passed, the, 
Where by the well-built quay long 
Is Glorious with gold, and shining in 
N 


Life and 
Death of Jason,’ iv. 4], 
3‘* The sons of Eli were sons of 


PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 
MEN'S tastes and men’s needs are closely 
considered in ‘* LUVISCA” Shirts, 
Pyjamas, and Soft Collars. Years of familiarity 
have only enhanced their favour with the 
ublic. neath their cosy, even texture is 
idden a strength that has made their name 

famous. 
Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 


Look the Courtaulds, 

“Luvisca” Ta on | St. Martin's - le - Grand, 
every garment. None | E.C.1 

Aenuine without. 


If any difficulty in obtainin off write 
9M), 16 
Ltd. (Dept 


Cs, name of your nearest 
retailer yt literature, 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. 


—\ OUR years ago, the Hillman car, from a pro- 
F duction standpoint, was about thirtieth on the 
list; to-day it is claimed that this year’s sales 
have placed it among the first half dozen. A tour 
round the works last Tuesday enabled me to inspect 
the models which will form the new programme; they 
wil be on view next month at the Olympia Motor 


The famous 14 h.p. Hillman chassis will be used 
om all models. This has given great satisfac- 
tion in the past, yet over two hundred improvements 
in details have been made in the new chassis; the 
most important of them are a deeper radiator, the 
yse of a Hardy Spicer propeller shaft, shock absorbers 
to all wheels, and head lamps mounted on a solid 
cross-bar between the front wings. The chassis, too, 
is lower with, however, the same ground clearance. 
The track is four inches wider than on the 1928 
models. The front members have been stiffened 
throughout and the braking power increased. 

The saloons are now low-built, pressed-steel panels 
ae used instead of aluminium, one advantage of steel 
being that it provides for a more durable finish for 
the cellulose paint. The new programme includes 
four models—the tourer, saloon, Weyman saloon 
and Segrave cars. The ‘‘ Segrave is made in 
the “safety’’ type only and has _ servo-assisted 
brakes, wire wheels, unsplinterable glass, dipping 
headlights, etc. 

The prices are, tourer £295, saloon £325, Weyman 
sloon £335, ‘‘ Huski’’ fabric tourer £385, safety 
tourer £325, safety saloon £375, safety Weyman 
siloon £375, ‘‘ Segrave ’’ model (four-seater coupé) 
£375: 


Noctiog 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES LTD. 


The First Orpinary GENERAL MeetinG of British Inter- 
national Pictures Ltd., was held on Friday, August 31 at the 
Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, W. 

Mr, John Maxwell (the chairman) said that it was not until 
the end of December that the real capital of the company 
tesulting from the public issue was available. Its large scale 
Working, therefore, commenced at the beginning of January, 
1%. Their principal holding was in Wardour Films Ltd., 
their distributing machine in this country. That company was 
operating as efficiently and profitably as it had done in the 
Tg 425,000 of the profit shown was derived from 

for the five months since it had been taken over. Their 
text important subsidiary, the Sudfilm A.G. of Germany, was 
ome of the two most important film-distributing concerns in 
Germany, and had ten branch offices. Under the control of 

International Pictures its turnover had increased at 
Kast 50 per cent., and there was every reason to believe that 
M§ profits had correspondingly increased. They also held a sub- 
stantial shareholding in the Pathe Consortium Societe Anonyme, 
the largest and most powerful film-distributing company of 


Europe they had acquired control of Sascha Films 
which in turn had subsidiary distributing companies 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
all handling their company’s output of pictures. 
also acquired a substantial holding in Cinema-Art 
»» to whom they had granted a franchise for the 
on of their output in Australia and New Zealand. 

tion, they had acquired a 51 per cent. interest in the 
film distributing company of First National Pathe 
combined two old-established companies, Pathe Freres 
First National Pictures Ltd. latter had the 
for the United Kingdom for distribution of the output 
National Pictures Inc., one of the largest and most 
t American distribution companies. en they had 
engaged in the formation of a distributing company in 


America and Canada. They had now secured distribution from 
anghal and Yokohama the East to San Francisco and 
pga in the West. From now onwards they would be 


concentrate continuously on the problems of production, 
&t making pictures economically, consistent with first- 


and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a 
extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 


iH 


the capital of the company to £1,000,000. 


avi 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lembert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobsecco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.3@ 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 
A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find. Expert 
instruction, imparting every essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 
Apply to the Secretary : 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford R8d.. PRITTLEWELL. 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


‘Maps and Plans, 
6 Tilustrations, Maps and P 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


Sik E. T. 
Edition - 1 


“ | 
good 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
7/46 DEVON AND CORNWALL . 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
SWITZERLAND 
AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


- = NORTH WALES 


LAND AND LUCERNE 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2) 
2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


- - Iilustrations, M 2/- | 2/- -  Ibustrati 


PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2/« 
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London—Simpkin’s. 
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Railway Bookstalls and all 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE advent of September heralds the termina- 

tion of the holiday season, and the Stock 

Exchange reaches the stage when all are 
anxiously analysing the position to find out the trend 
of autumnal markets. The break in share values 
which occurred before the holidays—attributable to 
the money scare in New York, the sudden death of 
the international financier Loewenstein, and financial 
indigestion—had reduced the prices of many of the 
industrial leaders. It had been anticipated that 
during August the absence of business would cause 
these prices to sag still further, so that when Sep- 
tember came round prices would be standing at an 
attractive level prior to an upward movement. The 
Stock Exchange, however, with the perversity which 
so frequently characterizes its tendencies, behaved in 
an unexpected manner with the result that, although 
business in August was greatly reduced in volume, 
prices rose steadily throughout the month, so that by 
September a large majority of counters were standing 
not far short of the highest levels of the year. This 
may mitigate against the hoped-for activity of the 
last three months of the year. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that the position certainly appears 
healthy. The open account—at all events last account 
—was greatly reduced, and indications point to the 
fact that the prices of many specialities are destined 
to reach higher levels. 


GRAMOPHONES 


The outstanding feature of activity has been pre- 
sented by the gramophone share market. Of the 
older companies, Gramophones (H.M.V.), Victor 
Talking, and Columbia Graphophones have all been 
in renewed demand. There is no doubt that the 
gramophone and record industry is enjoying a period 
of great prosperity. The recent rise is attribut- 
able partly to anticipation of substantially increased 
dividends and partly to the possibility of some big 
merger scheme in which the companies enumerated 
would play a prominent part. Of the newer com- 
panies, what can be described as the Duophone group 
have presented the outstanding feature of strength. 
Reference has been made in the past to the Duophone 
Company and to the extraordinary manner in which 
those responsible for its destinies have revolutionized 
the company’s position. This company has never 
paid a dividend in the past, has never issued a balance 
sheet, and up to a few months ago was in a parlous 
position. As though a fairy wand had been waved, 
everything has been changed. The company has 
equipped what is claimed to be one of the most up-to- 
date and largest record manufacturing factories in the 
world, which in the course of a few weeks will be 
producing records at the rate of 40,000,000 a year; 
a company has been formed to handle the Duophone 
foreign rights; it has disposed of its American and 
Canadian rights to a second company and it has 
entered into excellent contracts with the British and 
Foreign Phototone Companies, which are exploiting 
sound synchronized films. The Duophone Company 
is placing on the market two new cheap records, one 
of which is to be sold at 1s. 6d. and the other at 2s., 
the 1s: 6d. record being of the unbreakable variety. 
Specimens of these new records point to the fact 


8 September i993 


that the company should be able to sell with ease its 
entire output, despite its size. That the Dy 
Company is progressive is indicated by the fact that 
its records have been shown at the Leipzig Fair and 
their excellence is confirmed by the orders, runnj 
into millions of records, that have been booked these 
The above facts are included in these notes so that 
investors may realize that there is somethi 
tangible behind the rise in Duophone Shares, a rig 
which in view of the smallness of the capital of the 
company is likely to go very much further. The 
other companies in the Duophone group are alg 
likely to prosper as a result of their contracts, which 
ensure their being supplied with the Duophone pro 
duct. In the same group is the British Brunswick 
Company, closely connected with the Duophone Com. 
pany, and also owners of that amazing sound-prodyo. 
ing machine, the Panatrope. British Brunswick 
shares have also been in demand of late and, like 
Duophones, their price appears destined for consider. 
ably higher levels. 


ANGLO-EASTERN FINANCE 


Increased activity has been shown of late in the 
shares of what can be described as the Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic Corporation group. It is an open 
secret that both this company and the British Cement 
Products Company earned large profits for their share. 
holders in the early months of the present year, profits 
which should make extremely satisfactory reading in 
the next balance sheet even though markets were to 
take a downward turn for the remainder of their 
financial years. Interest this week has been displayed 
in the shares of the Anglo-Eastern Finance Corpor 
tion Limited, which is in the same group—a fact that 
has been rather overlooked. This Corporation has 
an issued capital of £250,000 in £1 shares, and of 
this total over £150,000 was subscribed last June 
(when it came under the egis of the Associated Anglo 
Atlantic) at 21s. per share. These shares should 
prove an interesting and profitable speculative invest- 
ment at the present level and can be strongly 
recommended. 


SINGERS 


The shares of motor-manufacturing companies 
appear not to be over-popular with the general body 
of investors, probably because of the fear that com- 
petition may lead to a price-cutting war. This 1 
doubt accounts for the fact that despite the very excth 
lent report recently issued the shares of Singer & 
Company Limited have remained stationary in the 
neighbourhood of £3. This report included the 
announcement that a dividend of 20 per cent. W 
be paid and that shareholders are also to receive 4 
bonus of one £1 7 per cent. preference share for 
every two £1 ordinary shares held. This bonus div 
tribution and dividend will amount to the equivaleat 
of 13s. 3d. per share, which reduces the price of these 
Singer shares from’ 60s. to 46s. gd. As the directors 
in their report, express the definite opinion that large 
profits should be earned next year, it is probable that 
the minimum distribution for the year ending July 34 
1929, should be 20 per cent. This being the cas 
the shares appear decidedly undervalued at the presetl 
price, which is equivalent to 46s. od. ex bonus 
dividend. In these circumstances these Singer shares 


certainly appear an attractive lock-up investment. — 
TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £35,690,800. Total lncome Excoods £10,462. 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


Application will be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in the Shares of the Company. 


The Subscription List will be closed on or before the 12th day of September, 1928. 


f0S0-GRAPH (PARENT) CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917). 


CAPITAL - 


- £300,000 


divided into 


3,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 2s. EACH 
of which 1,000,000 will be allotted as fully paid up to the Vendors as part of their purchase consideration. 


ISSUE AT PAR OF 
1,350,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. cnniie 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, and Branches, are authorised as Bankers to the Company to 
receive applications for 1,350,000 ‘Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. 


Payable 
As to 6d. on Application 
As to 6d. on Allotment 
and As to 1/- on the 15th October, 1928. 


= 


Directors— 


Te Rt, Hon, the Lord AMPTHILL, G.C.S.L., 
House, Bedford (Chairman Baird 

Tdevision Company Limited), Chairman. 

§UL EDWIN ROGERS, Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, 

§W.1 (Vice-President Fox Films Corporation of America). 

Sr ALFRED HERBERT HENRY MATTHEWS, 9 Alwyn 


Avenue, Chiswick, W.4 (Director Australasian Forestry 
Bondholders Trustee Company Limited). 


Sir WILLIAM FREDERICK TRAVERS 
C.S.I., C.1.E., C,V.O., 56 Buckingham Gate, 
SW.) (Chairman Amalgamated Wallpaper Mills Limited). 


G.C.1.E. 
International 


Bankers— 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 41 Lothbury, London, 
EC3, and Branches. 


Brokers— 


london :MORGAN & CO., 8 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2, 
at Stock Exchange, E.C 2. 


Machester: LAWSON ORMROD & CO., 4 Norfolk Street, 
wi Stock Exchange, Manchester. 


Ba J. ag RANKIN & CO., St. Vincent Street, 
ie, Glasgow. 


Solicitors— 
for the Vendors: L. A, BLACKBOURN & SONS, 3 Staple 
London, W.C.1. 


For the Com BURCHELLS, 5 The Sanctu West- 
cate, pany : ary, 


Auditors— 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C.2, : 


Secretary and Registered Office— 


HERBERT WILLIAM TIMEWELL, O.B.E., 
? ® Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Dashwood 


Registrars and Transfer Office— 


FRENCH, BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRUST 
ato, Dashwood House, 69 Old Broad Street, London, 


PROSPECTUS 


OBJECTS.—The Company has been formed for the 

set out in its Memorandum of Association, and in particular, 
to acquire the Sole and Exclusive Right to use the Trade Name 
and Trade Mark of ‘‘ Poso-Graph”’ and to use and exploit 
Poso-Graph Apparatus and Accessories in all countries of the 
world (except the United States of America) and the benefit of 
all Contracts already entered into and to be entered into by the 
Vendors in respect thereof, and of all negotiations pending at 
the date fixed for completion. 


DESCRIPTION. — Poso-Graph is a Photographic Apparatus 
enclosed in an attractively designed and perfectly finished 
Cabinet forming a Private Studio for the Sitter. 

Poso-Graph has the following Exclusive Features :— 

1. ™ delivers Perfect Studio Portraits printed from 
egatives in twelve minutes, Eight for One Shilling ; 
our for Sixpence. 

2. pi number of successive or different poses of the Sitter 

can be taken. 

3. The Negatives themselves can be purchased by the 

customer ; and 

4. Re-prints or Enlargements can be obtained in a few 

minutes. 

These Exclusive Features should make an exceptionally strong 
appeal to the Public, whose interest has already been aroused 
and stimulated by recent developments in Automatic 
Photography. 

POLICY.—The Policy of the Directors is :— 

1. To dispose of the Dominion, Foreign and Territorial 

Rights to Subsidiary Companies and Concessionaires ; 

2. To establish and equip, at specially selected centres, 

Meds Studios which will be operated by the Company 
itself ; and 

3. To instal Poso-Graphs in Stores and Shops on a Rental 

Basis, 

PRODUCTION.—The Directors of the Company have 
definitely decided that Poso-Graphs shall be manufactured in 
this Country, thus providing employment for British Labour at 
Home. 

The total Cost of Poso-Graph is so far below that of any 
Automatic Photographic Machines at present on the market that 
the Apparatus can be installed by ere merge and other 
Traders, who have hitherto been prevented on the ground of 
expense from installing Automatic Photographic Machines in 
Towns and places where there is a demand for Pose-Graph 


Photographs. 
No Capital Expenditure will be involved in acquiring, erecting 


or equipping Factories; as arrangements have been made with 
English Manufacturing Firms to produce all Apparatus and 
Accessories on terms satisfactory to the Company; and adequate 
deliveries to meet anticipated demands from the Company and 
its Subsidiaries for Poso-Graphs are assured. 
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ESTIMATED PROFITS.—It is confidently anticipated that : 


1. On the basis of Contracts already entered into and 
arrangements already made by the Vendors, the Com- 
pany will derive a profit of not less than £250,000 from 
the disposal of the Dominion and Foreign Rights. 


2. On the basis of 1,000 Poso-Graphs being installed in the 
British Isles within the next twelve months :— 


The Annual Rentals thereof will be ... £100,000 
and 
The Profits on Supplies and Accessories 
therefor will be not less than ... «-» 150,000 


Giving a Gross Annual Trading Profit of £250,000 


3. On the basis of the Company’s prospective Shareholdings 
in the Subsidiary Companies, and in view of the vast 
field to be covered by these Subsidiaries, the Dividends 
to be received by the Company therefrom must, in the 
opinion of the Directors, provide a very considerable 
item of additional Profit. In addition to the Contracts 
already entered into, important negotiations for the 
disposal of other Dominion, Foreign and Territorial 
Rights have reached the stage when the Directors feel 
confident that such negotiations will be closed within 
the next few months on terms that should ensure the 
Company receiving substantial profits. 


The Enlargement Branch of the Company’s Business is highly 
profitable, and there will be, in addition, the Annual Trading 
Profit from the Company’s Model Studios. 


SALES. — To stimulate sales of Poso-Graph Photographs 
throughout the Country, in addition to installing Poso-Graphs 
in Model Studios and in Shops and Stores as above, an 
extensive Advertising Campaign will be conducted, including 
Popular forms of Competitions for Poso-Graph Users and their 
Customers entitling both to handsome Cash and other Prizes. 


PERMANENCE.—Poso-Graph Photographs, being produced 
under ideal conditions and of the best materials, are 
Permanent Studio Portraits for which there is an _ ever- 
increasing demand. 


PASSPORTS.—Poso-Graph Photographs are acceptable to 
Passport Authorities; and the elaborate System of Photographic 
Identification Cards prevailing on the Continent of Europe and 
in South America opens a wide field for Poso-Graphs. 


VENDORS.—The Vendors to the Company are Photodyne 
(Parent) Corporation Limited whose registered office is situate 
at No. 3 Staple Inn, Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


PURCHASE PRICE.—The Purchase Consideration payable by 
the Company under Contract No. 1 is £150,000, payable as to 
£50,000 in Cash, and as to £100,000 by the allotment and issue to 
the Vendors or their Nominees of 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. 
each in the Company credited as fully paid up; and the Vendors 
have the right to call for the allotment and issue af par to 
them or their nominees of the 650,000 unissued Ordinary 
Shares in the capital of the Company within twelve months 
as therein mentioned. No portion of the Purchase Considera- 
tion is payable in respect of Goodwill. The Vendors have 
sub-underwritten 500,000 of the Shares now offered for 
subscription. 

MANAGEMENT.—The Directors have} been fortunate in 
securing as General Manager for a term of years on a salary 
and commission basis, the services of Mr. William Henry 
Broughton, the present Managing Director of the Vendor Com- 
pany, who was responsible for placing the whole of the British 
and Continental rights of the Luna Advertising Company’s 
Daylight Signs. 


WORKING CAPITAL.—The Capital to be provided by this 
Issue, after payment of the Purchase Consideration and Pre- 
liminary Expenses, allows for a Cash Working Capital of over 
£50,000, which the Directors consider ample for all practical 


The Preliminary Expenses are estimated at £25,000 (exclud- 
ing underwriting and over-riding commission and brokerage, 
but including £3,060 for capital duty and registration fees), 
which sum is payable by the Company under Contract No. 2. 

A copy of the Memorandum of Association, with the names, 
addresses and descriptions of the Signatories, and the number 
of shares subscribed for by them is printed in the fold and 
forms part of this Prospectus. 

The Articles of Association provide as follows :— 


The qualification of every Director shall be the holding in his own right 
and as sole Holder of Shares of the Company to the nominal value of 
not less than Two Hundred and yy By mae A first Director may act 
before acquiring his qualification, but shall in any case acquire his qualifica- 
tion within two months after being pe a Director. 

The remuneration of the Directors shall be such sum or sums as may from 
time to time be determined by the Company in General Meeting. 

The Directors may award special remuneration out of the funds of the 
Company to any Director going or residing abroad in the interest of the 
Company, or undertaking any work additional to that usually required of 
di of a y similar to this. 


The Directors may provide for the local management of the Company's 
affairs in any tA or the United Kingdom or in any Colony or 
Dependency, or a , in such manner as they shall think fit, either by 
establishing Local Boards or Local Agencies, or appointi managers or 
attorneys, or committing such management to a*% ~ ny, firm, 
or person residing or carrying on business in the ity where 


the Com. 
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pany’s aflairs are to be carried on; and any Local Boards, Local : 
Managers, Attorneys, Company, firm or person to whom such Agencies 
shall be entrusted are hereinafter referred to as “ the Local Maneanaeement 
The Directors may fix and pay the remuneration of the Lees ie 
in such manner as they shall think fit, and may remove any Managers 
or Local Managers, and appoint another or others in his or their 9p 
Dit f i 
irectors may from time to time appoint one or : 
to be a Managing Director or Manager of the Company, and me 
or their remuneration either by way of or commission 
ferring a right to participation in the profits of the Co 
combination ¢ two or more of those modes. mPANYs OF yg 
The following Contracts have been entered into :— 
1. Dated 3ist August, 1928, between Photodyne (Parent' F 
ated 3ist August, tween t pany of the 
Harold Denton Hardwicke of’ the other part. : one part and 
3. Dated S3lst August, 1928, between Harold Denton Hardwicke of 


Denton Hardwicke undertakes to underwrite the issue of 1,380,000 Harald 
Shares of 2s. each in this Company at an underwriti 
b-underwriting Contracts to which 

re are various su rwrith n w 
not a party. the Company 

Brokerage of One Half-penny per share will be paid on al 
allotments to the public in respect of applications bearing the 
stamp of Brokers or other authorised agents. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may pro. 
ceed to allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at seven 
shares, but the whole of the present issue of the Shares hay; 
been underwritten, the Directors will proceed to allotment on the 
closing of the list. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company and of the above-mentioned Contracts may be seen at 
the offices of Messrs. Burchells (the Solicitors for the Company), 
at any time during business hours prior to the closing of the 
list. 

Applications for shares should be made on the form accom. 
panying this Prospectus, and sent to the Company’s Bankers, 
together with a remittance for the amount payable on applica. 
tion. 

If no allotment is made, the application money will be returned 
in full, and where the number of shares allotted is less than that 
applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of the amount 
payable on allotment and the balance, if any, will be returned 
to the applicant. 

Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum may be ~—_ 
on instalments in arrear, and failure to pay any instalment 
due on shares allotted will render previous payments and such 
shares liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and application forms may be obtained from the 
Registered Office of the Company, The French, British and 
Foreign Trust Limited, Dashwood House, 69, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C2, and from’ the Bankers and Brokers of the 
Company. 


DATED ith September, 1928. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


THE POSO-GRAPH (Parent) CORPORATION 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - £300,000. 
divided into 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. 


To tHe Directors oF 
Tue Poso-Grarn (Parent) Corroration LIMITED. 


‘GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of &......::.:sssssse » being a 
deposit of 6d, per share on application fOr  ......sssser-eseeeseeeee Ordinary 


Shares of 2s. each of your Company, I/we hereby apply for and request 
you to allot to me/us that number of shares of your Company, and I/we’ hereby 
undertake and agree to accept such shares, or any less number that may be 
allotted to me/us, upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus dated the 
5th September, 1928, and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, and I/we agree to pay the further instalments 
due from me/us on the said shares as provided by the said Prospectus, and 
I/we hereby authorise you ta place my/our name (s) on the register of the 
Company as holder (s) of the said shares, 


Usual Signature 
Nase (im full) 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
PLEASE Address 
WRITE 
DISTINCTLY 
ther she is @ 
(A Lady should state whether she 
Date 1928. 


“ Bank 
Cheq should be d wn to “ Bearer” and crossed Westminster 
Ltd.” ale (Parent) Corporation Limited. 
Any alteration from “ Order" to “ Bearer” must be signed 
Drawer. 


ment will 
return of 


ill be issued for ments on application, but on acknowl 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Uncollected Works. 1925. £2 2s. 


London Tradesmen’s Cards of the Eighteenth Century. 1925. 
£2 2s. 


Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. - 


£10 10s. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 


’s The Cottages and the Village Life of Rural England. 
As new. Coloured plates. 14s., pub. 26s. net. 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s, 
Thackeray's Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 


t Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Qs., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Reade, It is Never Too Late to Mend. 3 vols. 1856. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 
Scott’s Novels. Any First Edits. in boards. 
The Post Captain. 1806. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


1851. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Shipping 


PB & O & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
BURMA EYLO RA 
~ 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, . N, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 

P. & O. and B.l. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 


Literary 


RITISH SONG WRITERS! We are offering £25 cash 

and usual Royalties for best Lyric submitted. Songs, 

Lyrics and Musical Compositions of all descriptions con- 
sidered for immediate publication. Peter Derek, Ltd., Dept. 
1033, 106 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 
"hte Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 909 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
. and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
§ unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Theatres 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


COURT (Sloane 5137). MON, NEXT at 8.15 
Three Weeks Only. MATINEES THURS. and SAT. 2.15. 


YELLOW SANDS 
By Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts 


7 
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“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL - - 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into | 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO. 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


* The Solicitors’ Journal,” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. — 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, B.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION ” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIB. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Episodes of the Month 

’ The Vindication of a Great Public Servant— 
Sir Eyre Crowe's Famous Memorandum 

The “‘Unequal Treaties” 


By H. G. W. WOODHEAD, C.B.E. 
Editor of The China Year Book 


Edward Trelawny 
By RICHARD EDGCUMBE, M.V.O. 
Fokstua 


By Miss FRANCES PITT 
The Strange Case of Mr. Tilden 
By AN OLD HALF-BLUE 
The Greek Army and the Dardanelles 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.O. 
Glimpses of English Cathedrals—Wells 
By Lady LOWTHER 
The Ancient Sport of “ Cocking” 
By Lieut.-Col. LIONEL JAMES, D.S.O. 
A Socialist Suburb 
By Captain B, S. TOWNROE 


The Vexed Question of Vilna 
By Lieut.Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Only International Monthly 
of Great Britain 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The SEPTEMBER issue contains 
a penetrating article on the inter- 
national aspect of the U.S.A. 
Elections; an account of the 
Socialist International at Amstet- 
dam ; an appreciation of Raditch, 
and a forecast of the 9th Assembly 
of Geneva; Cartoons; Reviews. 


See next month's 
“FOREIGN AFFAIRS” 


which will appear under the Editorsbip of 
NORMAN ANGELL 


3d. monthly. Published 1st. 


Annual Subseription 4/- British Empire; 
5/- abroad (post free). 


Write to: 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 34 Victoria Street, London, $.8.1 


Published the P. i Tue Sarurpay Review, Lrv., 9 King Str Covent Garden 
“Poul, in the re Road, S.E.1; Saturday, September 8, 1928 


County of London, and Printed 


elephone: Gerrard 9157, two lines) ln Parish of & 


